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OUNG Graham Manning 

Y was having supper with his 

friends at the Gordon ranch 
that Sunday night, and he was in 
such unusually good spirits that 
even ‘‘Old Man’’ Deering, the ranch 
‘*grouch,’’ smiled from time totime. 
Manning’s eyes were very bright 
and his face was flushed. 

In the midst of the laughter that 
followed one of the boy’s sallies, 
young Tom Gordon exclaimed, 
‘*Say, Manning, I thought you were 
going to take some sort of a govern- 
ment examination in Pocatello to- 
morrow ?”’ 

‘*To-morrow ? No, Tuesday. I’m 
going to ride up to Soda Springs 
to-morrow afternoon and take the 
ten-o’clock train. I wish it were 
to-morrow now; I’m keyed up till 
I’m as nervous as a witch. Two 
years is a long time to wait for a 
dream to come true. ’’ 

Tom looked puzzled. ‘‘I thought 
you told us when your admission 
card came last month that the exam 
was on the 10th.’’ 

‘*Well??’ Manning asked blankly. 

‘*The 10th is to-morrow !’’ 

Manning’s face had suddenly 
blanched. He leaned forward, star- 
ing helplessly at Tom. 

“Tom! It isn’t so! It’s Tues- 
day 1"? 

For answer, Tom rose, went into 
the adjoining room, and came back 
with the almanac. ‘‘There it is, 
Manning,’’ he said, pointing to the 
calendar. ‘‘Monday, the 10th. It’s 
sure hard luck if you’ve made a 
mistake. You couldn’t get to Soda 
Springs in time for to-night’s train 
to save your life.’’ 

Made a mistake in the date! Man- 
ning sank limply back in his chair. 
He had made a mistake, and a 
dreadful one. Some cruel trick of 
memory had dealt him a frightful 
blow; the opportunity for which 
he had worked and waited for two 
long years would pass by a hundred 
miles to the north, while he was as 
impotent to hail it as if it were on 
the other side of the continent. 

His thought went swiftly back to 
the beginning of it all two years 
before, when he had set his heart 
upon becoming a doctor. In cast- 
ing about for ways and means of 
fulfilling his ambition, he had hit 
upon the thought of entering the gov- 


ernment service at Washington; the 
departments closed at four o’clock and : 


the medical-school lectures‘began at half 

past four. To his bitter disappoint- 

ment he found that his state’s quota of 
appointments was full; then a friend 
already in the service suggested that he 

go toa Western state where chances of appoint- 
ment were better, establish a residence and 
there compete for a place. He reached Idaho 
with less than five dollars in his pockets, and 
supported himself for a winter by teaching 
school. Then had come that letter from the 
Civil Service Commission, saying that no 
examinations were to be given in Idaho for 
two years. But he had ‘‘stuck’’ desperately, 
and had worked and studied through those 
long two years; and now he was to lose all 
through his own terrible blunder—of a day! 

As his thoughts came back to the present he 
became conscious of voices addressing him in 
tones of sympathy; then he heard Mr. Gor- 
don’s voice, deep and strong in spite of his 
seventy years: 

. Nothing is impossible, son, until you admit 
it !?? 

Manning’s head came up with a jerk. 

‘*There is always a chance,’? Mr. Gordon 
went on, ‘‘except to the man who quits. I’ve 
known trains to be six hours late in this coun- 
try, son, but I never knew one to wait a minute 
for the man who wasn’t there. ’’ 

With a tense ‘‘Thank you, sir!’? Manning 
rose to his feet and leaned toward Tom. 
‘*‘Tom, my mare has already carried me eight 
miles to-night to get here; will you trust me 
With the roan in a try for that train??? 

“Go it! All Lask is that, if worse comes to 
Worse, you bring back the shoes. A horse is 
only a horse, but shoes are two dollars a set. ’? 

The roan was the apple of Tom’s eye, and 
that was his way of saying, ‘‘What’s mine is 
my friend’s, ’’ 

Thirty - four miles to ride, Bear River to 
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Pass, where the east range de- 
scended in a bold promontory to 
the bench, to rear its rocky crags 
again two hundred yards beyond. 
After leaving Soda Springs the 
train would thunder through this 
pass on its way to the sea. When 
he reached the gorge he would be 
only four miles from the town. 

A dozen times as he neared Soda 
Pass he imagined that he caught 
the sound of a distant whistle, and 
a dozen times his straining ears told 
him that he must be mistaken. Two 
hundred yards now and the lights 
of the little town would be winking 
him on for those last four miles; a 
hundred yards and he would be 
looking straight down the railway 
track ; fifty yards more and he would 
know whether that track held a 
train; twenty-five, and that lump 
in his throat would allow him tu 
breathe again. And then, as he 
swung into the pass, there came 
the train! 

It was the express sure enough ; 
its headlight struck him full in the 
eyes as it came thundering down 
the pass. He reined in the roan 
and watched it go shrieking past. 
Then, as the winking tail lights 
disappeared in the black snowshed 
that marked the end of the pass, 
he gave a great gulp and once 
more urged the roan on toward the 
town. 

For he would not give up—not 
yet. There was one more chance— 
a wild plan that had occurred to 
him back on the trail. Pushing 
back his hat, he dashed onward to 
the town. He clattered up to the 
little hotel and, leaping to the 
ground, shouted to Old Billy to 
care for the roan, snatched off his 
bag, and was off on a run for the 
station. 

Big Tim Doherty, the station 
agent, was putting his books into 
the safe for the night when Man- 
ning rushed in. 

‘“*Tim, I want to hire the section 
gang to take me to Pocatello on the 
handear. Where can I find them ?’’ 

Tim wheeled, peered through the 
window, and then, as he recognized 
Manning, came forward smiling 
and thrust out his hand. 

‘*Hello, Mannin’! Going West, 
and on the handear, ye say? And 

what’s your idea in stopping off at 
Pocatello, I’m wondering ?’’ 
‘*No fooling, Tim!’’? Manning cried, 
and quickly told him of his predica- 
ment. ‘‘I’ve just got to be in Pocatello 
by eaaoany by nine o’clock to-morrow morning, or 
bust trying. ’’ 
— FX = ‘*Ye don’t tell me! I’m afraid it’s 
: : / — He smiled. ‘‘When I do| busted ye’ll be by morning, for the gang’s 
I’ll share my information | camping out up at Lava, fixing a culvert.’’ 
with you. Good-by!’’ ‘*And that means —’’ Manning could not 
was the small chance that the train He was through the door on a run. | finish the question. 
would be late. And so surely does hope In another instant he had tied the bag| ‘‘And that means ye’ll get them no message 
throttle hopelessness when the hard fight has|to the cantle, had recinched the saddle, and | ’less ye take it yourself. There’s no telegraph 
begun that, as Manning sprang into the saddle, | was away. As he topped that mile-long dug- | office there.’’ 
his mind was already marshaling facts for the | way to the bench the roan was sweating, and Manning turned dully and walked out to the 
examination to-morrow. Manning stopped to rest him fora moment. He | platform. He did not see Tim dart suddenly 

‘*By the way, fellows,’’—he pulled in the} drew in long breaths as his eyes swept the | into the office and squat at his key. Even 
rearing r —‘‘twho’s the Secretary of the | moon-drenched expanse of level, limitless sage, | | when Tim ran out and bumped violently into 
Treasury ?’’? When he saw their blank faces | through which ran the white trail as smooth hin he only veered off with a mumbled apol- 
he let the roan go. ‘‘Never mind!’’ he flung | as sun-baked adobe. Off to the right was ve Not until the Irishman dragged him 
back. ‘‘I’ll find out somehow. So long, and) River Range, to the left the Port Neuf. back to the light and twice repeated his news 
here’s hoping !’’ | Mile after mile the roan swept along in his | ‘did Manning’s numbness leave him. 

He swung the roan into the Bear River | long-reaching, untiring stride. At the Salt | ‘*There’s a ‘wild freight’ up at Montpelier, 
trail. It was eight miles to his ranch board-| Licks Manning drew rein, uncinched the | I’m telling ye!’’ Timcried. ‘‘She’ll be along 
ing house; then came the steep mile dugway | saddle, and lifted and straightened and aired | | in two or three hours, and ye’ll make Pocatello 
up to the bench, and the straightaway twenty- | the sweat-soured blanket. Then he was in the | by nine o’clock, easy.”’ 
six miles to his goal. He had two hours and | saddle and away again, down the ribbon of| And then, froma very undignified scrimmage, 
a half, and—would that train lose time com-| white trail that stretched through the sage. a rumpled-up Irishman was backing breath- 
ing over the divide and be late at Soda | On and on and on he rode, with the chill | lessly away, growling out: 

Springs? | of the night setting in close about him. At| ‘*Go on wid ye! Would ye be crackin’ me 

He forded Bear River without mishap and | Ice Cave Knoll he looked at his watch. It| ribs, ye young bear! Come on, now, and bunk 
spurred on his way. The moon was rising as | was almost ten o’clock now; but if the train in wid me till that freight shows up. Ye’ll 
he drew up at his ranch home; that was for-| were only half an hour late he might still| be needing a couple of hours’ sleep by the 


DRAWN BY ROBERT AMICK 
IT WAS THE EXPRESS SURE ENOUGH. HE REINED IN THE ROAN AND WATCHED 
IT GO SHRIEKING PAST. 


two hours and a half! 
He knew that he could not 
do it in that time, but there 














tunate, for a lighted trail is a fast one. Into | catch it. Settling back in the saddle to a half | looks of ye.’ 
| his bag he stuffed only clean linen and a handful | crouch, he began to ride for every ounce that 


But in spite of the fact that he needed it, 
of toilet articles, ‘while little Mrs. Barrett, | was in him. | Manning did not sleep; he intended to watch 
much distressed, hovered about, offering a run- | The sweat leathers of the saddle no longer | for that freight. He lay wide-eyed, listening 
ning suggestion of impossible things that he | creaked; they were wet and limp to the touch | to the clack of the instruments in the office 
should take. lof his knees. Yet the roan did not tire, al- | outside and to the snores of Tim. Every 

‘*There’s just one thing you can do for me, | though he was doing all that he could. He| moment his ears were straining to hear the 
Mrs. Barrett,’’ Manning said. ‘‘Tell me, who | realized that he and this man were out after | whistle or the rumble that should announce 
is the Secretary of the Treasury ?’’ | something, something excitingly urgent; it was | the approach of the freight. Many times he 

‘*The Secretary of the—who?’’ the man’s game, but they were doing it to-| raised himself stealthily on an elbow, only to 





‘*Never mind, ’’ he replied, snapping his bag | gether. find that the rumble was Tim’s slumber song. 


ford, and a mile-long dugway to climb—all in| shut. ‘‘I’ll find out somewhere, sometime.’’| A mile ahead Manning could make out Soda | After a time the rumble and the clack of the 
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instruments blended into a rhythm, a soothing, 
lulling rhythm, and then — 

Suddenly he became aware that the rhythm | 
had ceased. He was sitting bolt upright, rub- | 
bing his eyes. Out in the office Tim was 
bending over the telegraph instrument. 

‘‘Get a move on ye in there, Mannin’!’’ 
Tim called. ‘‘She’ll be here inside of ten | 
minutes. When ye get on your clothes, | 
come out in the freight room and lend mea 
hand. ’’ 

They were out on the platform when the | 
freight came sliding in. The caboose stopped 
directly in front of them. 

‘*Good luck to ye, boy!’’ said Tim, as he 
pushed Manning aboard. ‘‘And power to the 
pen ye push in that examination !’’ 

‘“‘“O Tim,’’ Manning cried, turning, ‘‘tell me 
something! You ought to know it. Who’s 
the Secretary of the Treasury at Washington ?’’ 

‘“‘The Sicretary of the Treasury!’’ Tim 
shook his head. ‘*And I oughttoknow! Say, 
Mannin’, honest now, I 
didn’t even know there 
was one !’? 

‘* Hurrah for Ireland !’” 
Manning shouted back 
at him, waved his hand 
and stumbled laughing 
into the car. 

He was happy now. 
He threw his bag on 
the long side seat of 
the caboose, and laughed 
again when a lurch of the 
train threw him violently 
ontopof it. He had won! 
He was on his way to 
Pocatello, and he did not 
care a rap if that old 
crack -the-whip caboose 
kept him spinning round 
all the way. 

It did. For the next 
five hours that wild 
freight lived up to its 
name. Most of the time 
Manning was bouncing 
between the seat and the 
floor, the coal box or the 
stove. And toward 
the last he shot plump 


OF ROOM 2. 


into the brakeman, who had just lurched in to | 


enjoy the fun. ‘‘Have a seat,’’ the man said 
with a chuckle, as Manning picked himself up 
and got a grip on the wood box. ‘‘The trouble 
with riding wild freights is, they don’t let you 
stay long enough in one place to get used to it. 
As soon as you get numb enough not to mind 
sitting on coal lumps, you’re riding the stove 
or hanging half out the window. I heard a 
passenger up near Walla Walla swear that the 
engine had slipped back and bitten him.’’ 

At that moment the whistle screamed its 
call for brakes, and the brakeman, with a 
hoarsely shouted ‘‘Pocatello! Here she is!’’ 
retreated hastily to his post. 

As refreshed in spirits as he was numbed 
and bruised in body, Manning climbed down 
at exactly eight o’clock and limped up the 
Pocatello yards to the station. An hour was 
enough for him to get a bath, a shave, some 
breakfast, and to walk to the postoffice—where 
the examination was to be held. 

At nine o’clock, just as the papers were 
being distributed, he presented his admission 
card and took his seat. He felt confident. 


| gleamed; he had made an exceptionally good 





HE SAW A NEW BOY 
STANDING IN THE ENTRY 





The missives were two: 
|one marked ‘‘Official Business’’ and bearing 
the Civil Service Commission’s imprint, the 
‘other a telegram stamped and forwarded by 
mail from the station. Excitedly he tore open 
the letter, scanned its single page, and his eyes 


average. He tore open the telegram wonder- 
ingly, stared, and then reread it eagerly. It was 
| from the Treasury Department at Washington ! 





| He jumped to his feet and threw open the door. | /ment in the Treasury Department. Pleasant- 


‘*O Mrs. Barrett, here’s news for you! I’ve| 


just learned that name I asked you about—the 
Secretary of the Treasury! It’s Shaw.’’ 

Mrs. Barrett looked up from her work. Her 
eyes were twinkling. She opened her lips to 
speak —and then, like the exceedingly fine 
woman she was, forbore the pun, after all. 

‘*Now, that’s a real pleasant-sounding name, 
I should say.’’ 

‘*Pleasant-sounding! Look here!’’ He held 
out the telegram. ‘‘It’s signed to an appoint- 





|sounding! That name is a poem in itself !’’ 


A CONFLICT OF NAMES 


3,1 


V Viittie Melly entered the prim | 
little schoolhouse at the Cor- 
ners on the Tuesday after the 

first Monday in September, he saw a 

new boy standing in the entry of Room 

2, swinging a bundle of books by a 

strap. The newcomer’s bearing was 

rather jaunty, but it was plain never- 
theless that he was not altogether at 
ease. He was tall,—taller even than 

Melly, who was above the usual height 

for his age,—but was slenderly built 

and rather bookish in appearance. At 
the same time he gave the impression 
that he had considerable self-assur- 
ance. 

‘‘Hellol’? said Melly, by way. of 
greeting. 

‘*Hello, bub!’? was the prompt re- 

tort. * 


Melly stared, and passed on. The 
new boy, with his ‘‘bub,’’ may not 
have meant to be superior or conde- 
scending, but Melly instantly felt a 
strong aversion toward him. ‘‘He’s 
fresh,’’ he decided. 

When the pupils had been called to 
order, Miss Ferguson held a brief con- 
versation with the newcomer beside 
her desk, pointed out a seat to him, 
and then read the roll. Last on the list was 
‘*R. T. Mosher,’’? to which the tall boy an- 
swered ‘‘Here,’’? in marked contrast to the 
‘*Present’’ of the other pupils. 

Assignment to classes followed. ‘‘R. T.’’ 
demanded instruction in intermediate algebra, 
and so had to be sent upstairs to Mr. Lines 
for that subject. It was subtly apparent from 
his manner that he was aware of his superi- 
ority. Whether the other pupils noticed it or 
not, Melly did; and the ‘‘fresh’’ boy fell still 
lower in his estimation. 

At noon Melly strolled aside with Marty 
Blaisdell, and lost no time in seeking informa- 
tion. He had observed Marty in conversation 
with R. T. a short time before. 

‘*Who’s the tall chap?’’ he asked casually. 

‘*Why, you heard his name—R. T. Mosher !’’ 

‘*Yes, of course, but where does he come 
from??? 

‘‘Why, from Elmira or Binghamton! I’ve 
forgotten just which. His folks have bought 
the Heath place. They used to live there.’’ 

Melly thought a moment. 

‘*T shouldn’t wonder,’’ he finally said, ‘‘if 


He was on time because he had kept coming. | he was old Uncle Judson Heath’s grandson. 


‘*Keep coming,’’ he said to himself. ‘‘And | 
there’sa lotin that. Just keep coming. ’’ With | 


his lips set grimly, he bent to the examination. | 


For five hours he wrote, steadily, 
swiftiy, turning in his papers with a 
quiet assurance that brought recurring 
smiles of interest to the lips of the.gray- 
haired examiner. And then, as he 
picked up the last set of questions and 
read down the list, he started in sudden 
dismay. That paper was headed ‘‘Gen- 
eral Information,’’ and the very last 
question of all was this: ‘‘ Name the 
members of the present President’s 
Cabinet??? 

And who was the Secretary of the 
Treasury? All the other members of 
the Cabinet he knew; but the Secretary 
of the Treasury had seemingly locked 
away his name in his own great vaults. 
He felt humiliated to have to admit on 
paper that he did not know a matter of 
such common knowledge. 

He put down the names he knew, 
wrote a dash in place of the one he did 
not know and handed in the paper. 
Then he caught the first train to Soda 
Springs, and rode the roan leisurely 
back over that thirty-four miles. Two 
things occupied his mind on that ride 
home: one, his unaccountable forgetting of the | 
date, the other—who was he anyway, the | 
Secretary of the Treasury? The first puzzle | 
he cleared up on consulting his calendar. To 


| Why ain’t he got a name same as everyone 
else? R. T. isn’t any name!’’ 


[A Melhy’Story-] 
Roe L.Hendric 





“T suppose,’’ said Melly artfully, ‘‘it’s a 
lot different from where you lived before?’’ 

‘*T should say it was!’’ 

‘*Well, I suppose people in different places 
have different habits and customs. ’’ 

‘Why, if they’re far enough apart or in 
different countries, they do of course; but in 
the same state places are pretty much alike. 
This ain’t a place; it ain’t even a hamlet!’’ 

Melly had planned to be very gentle, even 
friendly, in his methods, but R. T.’s last 
remark was too much for his good intentions. 

‘*No,’’-he exclaimed, ‘‘it’s only part of a 
township—but they name boys here!’’ 

‘**What do you mean?’’ 

‘*Just what I say; in this town they name 
’em; they don’t give ’em just initials. ’’ 

‘* They give some of ’em mighty queer 
names !’’ R. T. retorted, 
glaring at Melly. 

‘*Well, they name 
’em,’’ Melly repeated. 
His companion, with 
flushed face and angry 
eyes, moved rapidly 
away, rendering further 
conversation impossible. 
On thinking the matter 
over, Melly realized that 
he had not acquitted 
himself very creditably ; 
but the thing was done 
and past mending. 

On Saturday R. T. met 
Marty Blaisdell and 
Billy Jenkins, and as 
soon as the opening 
conversation languished 
launched a question: 
‘‘What’s the name of 
that Derby boy ?’’ 

‘‘Why, Melly,’’ said 
young Blaisdell. 

‘*Yes, but that can’t 
be his real name; that’s 
an abbreviation. ’’ 

‘*Well, that’s what we 
always call him. I never heard him called any- 
thing else. Ain’t that his real name, Billy ?’’ 

‘“*No,’’ said the third boy. ‘‘Don’t you 
know what his Aunt Kate calls him when 
she’s kind of mad about something he’s done? 
It’s a long name—a family name, I guess, but 
I can’t think of it now. It’s Mee—Mee—’’ 

‘“‘Oh-h!’? Marty exclaimed. ‘‘Y-e-s—why 
—Mee-lancthon !’’ 

‘*Humph!’’ cried the new boy. ‘‘It’s the 
name of an old minister, or something, way 








‘*That is funny,’’ Marty admitted; ‘‘but he 





HE LAY AWAKE FOR SEVERAL HOURS, STARING 


AT THE CEILING. 


told me last week that he didn’t have anything 
| but letters. He said lots of boys down where 
he lived were named that way.”’ 

| ‘‘Huh!’’ said Melly incredulously, and at 


the left of the gay-colored print was the present | once determined to investigate for himself. 


year’s table; to the right, next year’s. And | 


there on the right was his penciled cross. 


No opportunity occurred until Friday after- 
|noon, when, having an errand at the store 


The other puzzle he solved nearly six weeks | | after school, he found himself walking beside 
later, when it had almost passed from his | the new boy. 


mind. One stormy day he sat in his room, 


wondering when he should hear from his ex- | 


amination. 


‘*How do you like it here??? Melly asked. 


‘*Oh, all right—well as I expected to like it,’’ 
Mrs. Barrett tapped at his door and | R. T. replied, with no enthusiasm in his tone. 


back in Martin Luther’s time. I’ve read 
about him in the cyclopedia. And that 
wasn’t his real name, either! What do 
you think of a boy with a name like 
that poking fun at me for having only 
initials? I’m going to call him Mee- 
lancthon from now on—until we get 
our cyclopedia unpacked, and then I’m 
going to look up that old fellow’s real 
name, and call him that.’’ 

His two companions laughed, for they 
saw rare sport ahead. Never before had 
they noticed anything unusual in Melly’s 
name; they had accepted ‘‘Melly’’ as 
readily as if it had been John or James. 
But Melancthon was different — espe- 
cially after the difference had been 
pointed out to them; and a fellow with 
such a preposterous name who had the 
temerity to twit another for having 
only innocent initials certainly deserved 
punishment. 

When R. T. returned home for lunch- 
eon, he found that the cyclopedia was 
unpacked. He carefully inspected the 
volume marked ‘‘LAR—MON,”’ and 
laid it aside with a satisfied smile. 








voice that rose to a shrill squeak at the close. 
Then came the laugh, and to its echoes Melly 
marched stiffly into the schoolroom. 

The day that followed was one of the least 
happy he had ever experienced. When school 
was not in session, all the games of the play- 
ground seemed to be abandoned for the new 
sport of ringing changes on his unfortunate 
name. Never before had it struck Melly that 
his was an essentially outlandish name, but 
now he writhed as he heard it from all sides. 

The ‘‘Schwarzerd,’’ in which R. T. partic- 
ularly delighted, puzzled him, but he asked no 
explanation. When he walked moodily home- 
ward that afternoon, his ears literally were 
ringing with the chorus of ‘‘Mee-lancthons’’ 
that had been shouted at him all day. 

He said little at supper and retired early, 
but lay awake for several hours, staring at the 
ceiling. A hundred times at least he turned 
the initials R. T. over in his mind, trying to 
fit them to names sufficiently atrocious to suit 
his vengeful fancy. A plan of action finally 
shaped itself in his mind, and he fell asleep. 

Shortly after eight o’clock the next morning 
when he was on his way to school, he encoun- 
tered Alice Maynard at the Upper Corners. 
Alice had not been among his tormentors of 
the day before; and she had other characteris- 
tics that made Melly glad to see her now. 

**Tt’s a shame, Melly,’’ she began, ‘‘the way 
those boys acted yesterday !’’ 

**Oh, welll’? said Melly, waving his hand 
lightly. 

*¢And Melancthon is as good as any other 
name—and a great deal better than just two 
letters, with no names at all!’’ 

Melly looked at Alice mysteriously. ‘‘Do 
you really believe that he doesn’t have any 
names?’’ he asked. ‘‘Does it seem likely ?’’ 





BY T. D. 


MELLY SAW A TALL, SLENDER FIGURE SEATED 
ON A STONE WALL. 


‘*Why—why, no, it doesn’t! I never heard 
of anyone who didn’t have.’’ 

‘“‘Of course not!’’ If possible, Melly was 
looking twice as mysterious as before. 

‘*What are his names?’’ Alice asked in a 
voice that sank to a whisper. 

‘*You heard him tell Miss Ferguson that he 
was going to cate and meant to be a doctor ?’’ 

‘* Ves, > 

‘*Well, there are names that wouldn’t look 
very well for a doctor. R. T. would be a 
whole lot better.’? 

‘*But what are his names?’’ Alice persisted. 

‘*Rat T. Mosher, M.D., wouldn’t help him 
get many patients, would it?’’ 

‘*Why, Melly Derby—is that his real name?’’ 

‘‘Or suppose,’’ said Melly, ignoring the 
question, ‘‘that he decided to spell out the 


| second letter? How would R. Trap Mosher 


look ?”? 

‘*You—you don’t mean it? Rat Trap!’’ 

‘*What does R. T. stand for?’’? Melly de- 
manded triumphantly. 

‘*Aw, Mee-lancthon, Mee-lancthon!’’ rang 
shrilly from the school yard. With a superior 
air, Melly walked past the shouting chorus and 
entered the building. Looking from a window, 
he saw Alice whispering frantically to a group 
of amazed or incredulous girls. Presently they 
were joined by a boy or two; the latest comers 
shouted with laughter at what they heard, and 
called to others to come and listen to the joke. 
The next moment Marty Blaisdell detached 
himself from the throng and hurried into the 
school building. The plot was thickening even 
faster than Melly had dared to hope. 

‘*Say,’’ Marty demanded, forgetting his re- 
cent hostile attitude, ‘‘what’s this about that 





On Monday morning Melly found a 
knot of pupils awaiting him on the front steps 
of the school building, with R. T. in their 
midst. 


new boy in a loud voice. 
torted, with emphasis on the two initials. 

He scarcely dared hope for a laugh, and he | 
did not get one. 


man, who has strayed over here—Mr. Mee- 
lancthon Schwarzerd!’’ R. T. continued in a 








‘Good morning, Mee-lancthon!’’ said the | 


‘‘Why, good morning, R. T!’? Melly re-| 


‘‘Otherwise Herr Schwarzerd, an old Dutch- | 


Mosher ‘boy’s name ?’’ 

‘*Well,’’ said Melly loftily, ‘‘you’ve just 
heard it, haven’t you?’’ 

‘*But that’s foolishness! No one ever had 
such a name !’’ 
| ‘Huh! I’ve heard of even worse names— 
when there was money involved !?? 

Marty’s eyes opened wide. ‘‘Does he get 
money for having such a name as that?’’ he 
| asked in an awe-struck whisper. 

Melly shook his head. ‘‘I can’t tell you any 
more now, but just you wait a day or two!’’ 
| Marty was still staring, not knowing what 
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to say or what to believe, when R. T. burst in 
at the door, followed by the entire grade, with | 
some of the pupils from the room above. His | 
face was the color of a beet. 

‘* You, Schwarzerd, Mee-lancthon,’’ he | 


yelled, ‘‘what’s this you’re tellimg about my | 


name??? 
Melly lifted his eyebrows. ‘Oh, it’s no 
more than everyone’ll be telling before night !’’ 
This confident prediction, which R. T. feared 
was only too well founded, made him des- | 
perate. With a shrill shout he launched him- 


self upon Melly, and the two went to the floor | ‘‘we’re going to get along all right, now we | look out!’’ he said sternly. 


together just as Miss Ferguson appeared. 
The teacher was indignant, scandalized, 


amazed, shocked. After lifting the boys to| 


their feet, she organized a court and listened 
to testimony on the spot. 

‘*First he made fun of my having just ini- 
tials,’’ said R. T. almost hysterically, ‘‘and 
then—and then’’—plainly he hated to utter the 
degrading phrase—‘‘he went round whispering 
that I really was named Rat Trap!’? 

A titter ran through the group, whereat the 
teacher bit her lip and frowned. 

‘Why, Melly !’’? she exclaimed. 

‘*Well,’’ said the culprit, ‘‘he’s been getting 
all of the boys to yell ‘Mee-lancthon’ every 
minute, and he’s been yelling some old Dutch 
name at me; and when I found out what his 
real name was he pitched onto me.’’ 

“Tt ain’t! It aint!’? R. T. shrieked; and 
only Miss Ferguson’s presence prevented a 
second assault. 

The teacher saw that prompt action was 
necessary. ‘‘Of course it isn’t,’’ she said 
soothingly, ‘‘and there’s nothing to be ashamed 
of in initials or a good old name like Melanc- 
thon. Why, the original Melancthon was one 
of the great men of history! Now, if I hear 
any more of this, I shall send whoever is 
responsible for it to Mr. Lines. The bell is 
about to ring; all who belong in this room 
may take their seats.’’ 

No shouts of Mee-lancthon rent the air 
during the remainder of the day ; indeed, there 
were few shouts of any kind. The pupils 
generally were divided into two groups; but 
Melly’s group was the larger, and his smile 
was very exasperating. 

When he reached home, however, his smile 
vanished, for Aunt Kate met him at the door 
with an expression both sad and stern. 

‘**T hear that you have been fighting to-day, ’’ 
she said, without explaining how the news had 
reached her. 

‘*T haven’t!’? Melly declared. ‘‘Rat Trap 
Mosher pitched onto me, and I didn’t do any- 
thing; but I’d have rubbed his head good if 
Miss Ferguson hadn’t come in!’’ 

‘*Who pitched onto you?’’ 

‘*Rat Trap Mosher. ’’ 

Miss Kate looked puzzled. 
pitch onto you?’”’ 

‘*Well,’’ said Melly, ‘‘he came here pretend- 
ing he didn’t have anything but initials, and 
when I didn’t believe it he got the boys to 
yell ‘Mee-lancthon! Mee-lancthon!’ And he 
yelled some old Dutch name—and you’re re- 
sponsible for that, Aunt Kate.’’ 

‘‘I’m responsible for it!’’? the good lady 
cried aghast. 

‘*Yes; every time you get mad at me, you 
shout ‘Mee-lancthon |’ at the top of your lungs. 
Everyonein the neighborhood knows about it. ’’ 

‘“‘Why, Mee—why, Melly!’’ For a moment 
thereafter she hung her head. The truth of 
what Melly had just said could not be denied. 

‘*But what about your calling this boy ‘Rat 


“Why did he 


Trap’??? she demanded, hastily changing the | 


subject. 
‘*Well,’’ said Melly, ‘‘when I found out that 
that was his name, I called him that.’’ 


| asked, so dolefully that Melly’s heart was 
touched in spite of his triumph. 

‘*Oh, I get things when I want ’em,’’ he 
| declared boastfully; but he added, “I ain’t 
said anything since Miss Ferguson told us to 
stop, and I ain’t going to.’’ 

‘*No,’’ the new boy complained, ‘‘you don’t 
need to. You just stand round, looking wiser 
|than Solomon, and keep everyone think- 
| ing.?? 

This compliment pleased Melly immensely. 
| ‘* Don’t you worry,’’ he said soothingly; 
| know each other better. But what have you | 
| got against ‘Reginald Timothy,’ anyhow?’’ 
‘“*Oh-h,’’? R. T. groaned, ‘‘if you’d been 





| 
| 
' 


called Reggie Timmie as I have ever since you | 


went to kindergarten, I guess mebbe you’d 
want a change!’’ 

‘*What does your father call you?’’ 

‘*He calls me Tim.’’ 

‘**You don’t mind it, do you?’’ 

‘*Why, no; I don’t know’s I do!’’ 

‘*Mel-ly! Mel-ly!’’? Billy Jenkins called, 
hurrying down the road. ‘‘Joe Davis has let 


us have his corner pasture for a football field. | 


Do you play football, Ra—’’ 
But Melly stopped him. 
‘*His name ain’t 

Rat Trap. It’s Tim—Tim Mosher.’’ 
And, leaving Billy staring in bewilderment, 
Melly and Tim went on arm in arm. 
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ORAWN BY WILSON DEXTER 


“IT’S JUST—I GUESS THAT I'M TOO TIRED SOMETIMES,” 
SHE SAID SLOWLY. 


Be O you see her yet, 
D Brother Charlie ?’’ 
| ‘*Not yet, Emily.’ 
| ‘It is twenty-five minutes 
past. But of course she is probably doing 
something with the girls. 


Cousin Emily fluttered across to the window 





Cousin Emily warned her 
anxiously. ‘‘It’s so much 


hot. And Mandy made fresh 
rusk. Young girls always like rusk. I 


You know young | dia when I was a young girl. Is the cocoa 
girls always have so many things going on.’’ | quite sweet enough ?’’ 


Eliza drank the cocoa, assured Cousin Emily 


‘Say, Billy, you | 


things had to be done. For the hundredth time 
she went over those other things: the recital 
| of the day’s happenings to Cousin Emily and 
Cousin Charlie—certainly she could not leave 
| that out when they both loved it so; the letters 

to the home people and the rector and Miss 

Prissy—she must certainly send those regu- 
| larly, or everyone would worry ; and the letters 
to Albert, with the diagrams and the long ex- 
planations—somehow it took so long to write 
| even a very short lesson. And she could not 
disappoint the little mill girls, when by a few 
charts and drawings she could open to them a 
| whole new world of wonder and beauty. No, 

there was not one of the things that she could 
| give up. 

Yet, day by day her dream, her beautiful, 
shining dream of girl friends and girl times, 
seemed to be slipping farther and farther be- 
yond her reach. The girls were pleasant to her, 
but she did not ‘‘belong’’—she was not ‘‘in’’ 
—with them. She did not know how to talk 
and dress and frolic like the cther girls, and 
because she lived in the village and was not at 
the school at playtimes she had little chance 
to learn their ways. And when they had asked 
her to do things with them, there had always 
seemed to be other things that she had to do, 
and they had gradually stopped asking her. 

The line in Eliza’s young forehead deepened, 
and she drew a little hard breath. She wanted 
them so—girl things, girl times! It was not 
easy to give up a dream that she had dreamed 
all her life. 

Then through her pain came a memory of 
a little incident that had occurred that morning 
in the physics class: one of the girls had com- 
plained that a certain problem assigned for 
to-morrow’s lesson was hard. 

‘*Certainly it is hard, Miss Pryor,’’ Miss 
Arnold had answered. ‘‘Do you think I’d 
insult you by giving you easy things all the 
time? The hard things are what make life 
worth while.’’ 

The expression in Eliza’s eyes softened at 
the memory. ‘‘I know what she'd do!’’ she 
cried to herself. She longed to begin on 
the hard physics problem that minute, but she 
must write Albert’s letter first. 

But she did not solve that physics problem 
for the recitation the next morning. It had 
taken longer than she had thought it would 
take to make things clear for Albert, and it 
was the day for one of the home letters, and 
Cousin Charlie happened to be feeling unusu- 
ally well and wanted a game of cribbage after 
supper, and she was behind in the French 
and had to make that up first. When finally 
she was free for physics, her head was so 
tired that she could not think. There were 
tears in her eyes as she pushed aside paper 
and pencil. Things were hard sometimes. 

When Eliza reached school the next morning 
@ group of girls were promenading on the 
portico. From the midst cf the group Mary 
Blair beckoned te her gayly. 

**Guess what, Eliza Lee!’’ she called out. 

Eliza stopped, with the color sweeping into 
her tired face. For a month and three days 
she had dreamed that some time Mary Blair 
might call to her in just that way. If they 
had known, those pretty, care-free girls! But 
to them the girl standing there flushing so 
oddly was only queer and different. They 
watched her curiously as she shook her head. 

‘*T can’t,’’ she said. ‘‘I’m no good at 
puzzles. ” 


better for you if you take it! ‘*Not even when I say that it’s a surprise 


for Miss Arnold ?’’ 

** Such a surprise,’’ Olive Pryor added, 
‘*that we are afraid of the shock, and Martha 
is provided with salts. ’’ 


Eliza shook her head again. ‘‘I’m stupid, 


During the day the fiction had grown to} and looked anxiously up King Street. She/| that it was perfect, and bravely ate one piece 
such proportions in his mind that already he| had asked the same question, and Cousin | of rusk. 
was beginning to believe his own invention 
implicitly. 

‘*Why,’’ his aunt cried, ‘‘how silly! Whose 


| but I can’t guess,’’ she repeated. 

It seemed to her that she could not; Mary Blair’s soft eyes danced gleefully. 
Charlie had answered it in the same way half | touch a mouthful, but she would not disappoint | She stepped in front of the group, with her 
a dozen times in the past half hour. Cousin | Cousin Emily. As she ate, she told all about head lifted and her small figure alert. She 
Charlie was not running to the window, but | the day’s happenings in class—C ynthia Page’s seemed to have caught the very spirit of the 


boy is he, anyhow ?’’ 

“T don’t know. His folks have just bought 
the Judson Heath place.’’ 

‘‘Oh-h! Why,he’s Lem Mosher’s son! His 
mother’s Clarinda Heath, she that was. Ini- 
tials and ‘Rat Trap’—humph!’’ 

Miss Derby rose, entered a corner closet, and 
emerged carrying a carved wooden box. After 
delving in its depths for several minutes, she 
produced a small envelope and card, and handed 
the latter to Melly. ‘‘There, read that!’’ 

Melly read: 

Mr. and Mrs. Lemuel R. Mosher 
Announce the Birth of a Son, 
Reginald Timothy. 
Binghamton, N. Y. May 16, 1902. 


‘*H’m-m!’? said Melly, half to himself. 
‘*Reginald Timothy—I see !’’ 
As he wended his way schoolward the next 


morning Melly saw a tall, slender figure seated | 
on a stone wall, awaiting his coming; he | 
instantly stiffened his muscles, for he expected | 


trouble. As he drew nearer, however, the 


expression of the other boy’s face reassured | 


him. R. T. evidently had determined to resort 
to diplomacy rather than to war. 

‘‘Say,’? he began, ‘‘what made you start 
that Rat Trap story? It’s all over town; and 
you know it ain’t my name.’’ 

‘‘No; it’s Reginald Timothy. ’’ 

R. T.’s chin dropped, and he slid limply | 
from the wall. ‘Where’d you get that?’ he | 


anyway. 


she was at school. 

‘*A young girl like Eliza,’? Cousin Emily’s 
soft voice began again, then it changed eagerly. 
‘* There she comes now! Brother Charlie, 
don’t you think that she has been looking a 
little pale lately? But doubtless it is my 
imagination. I thought for a moment she 


seem so now. See, she is waving to us! 
must see if Mandy has the cocoa ready.’’ 

‘*Mandy”’ had the cocoa ready, and Cousin 
Emily brought it in on a tray with a plate of 
rusk just as Eliza entered. The girl dropped 
her armful of books and ran to take the tray 
from her cousin. 

‘‘Why will you spoil me so!’’ she cried. 
‘*Tf I have to be cocoaed, why don’t you let 
me get it myself?’’ 





| 


sical voice explained from the window, ‘ it 
gives her just ninety-nine times as much 
pleasure to get it for you.’’ 

Eliza laughed and rumpled up his thin gray 
| hair until he looked like the fiery little rector 
at home. 
| ‘*Youare every bit as bad as Cousin Emily,’’ 
|she declared. ‘‘You think people don’t see | 
through you, but they do.’’ 


walked as if she were tired, but she doesn’t | 
1| 





that was because his easy-chair stood there | funny story at luncheon, the new way Gordon 
He had moved it to that window | Beaumont had arranged her hair, the forming 
after Eliza had come to live with them while | of a team for basket ball. 


Cousin Emily listened to it all with breath- 
less interest. 
of most of the girls, and found many things to 
remind her of old times; she was absorbingly | 
interested in anything about their gowns, and | 
laughed over the jokes even if she did not 
understand them; but she shook her head in 
perplexity over the basket ball. 


‘*Such violent exercise, my dear. I cannot | 


think that it is quite ladylike. I suppose I 


am very much behind the times, but I am glad | 


that you are not attracted by such sports.’’ 


‘*T haven’t time to be,’’ Eliza said, laughing. | 


‘*Don’t think it is fineness, Cousin Emily.’’ 

But Cousin Emily could not be convineed | 
that it was anything else. ‘‘You see, dear, 
you are a Lee,’’ she explained. 


Half an hour later the girl who was a Lee | 
‘*Because,’’ Cousin Charlie’s tired, whim-| was sitting in her room. She was not idle, revived by means of a piece of chocolate, dis- 


although her books were still unopened beside 
her; she was busy—so busy that there were 
little lines in the girlish forehead and a look of 
pain and bewilderment in her dark eyes. It 
was nothing new for her to have problems to 
solve; and besides, she reminded herself with 


a curious little smile, this problem had really | 
solved itself, and she had nothing to do but | 
She could not do other | 
| ‘I’m afraid your cocoa will get cold, dear, ’”? | things and have girl times, too, and the other | 


| accept the solution. 


She knew all about the families | 


| young physics teacher. ‘‘ And now,”’ she 

cried, ‘‘problem 23! Young ladies, this prob- 
lem is a joy, a delight, a thrilling eestasy. To 
| solve it is to feel the pulsing rapture of a Co- 
lumbus facing the horizon of an undiscovered 
world. How many of you—but what use to 
put itso? Is there in this classroom of young 
ladies supposed to be possessed of average in- 
tellect a single one who has exerted the small 
amount of industry required to solve this 
problem ?”” 

Every hand shot up and a dozen laughing 
voices cried in chorus, ‘‘I have!’’ 

Mary Blair’s blue eyes widened. ‘‘ Young 
| ladies, ’’ she cried, sinking into Martha Edger- 
ton’s arms, ‘‘this is the crowning hour of my 
life—a, perfect recitation! 1 die—of joy!’’ 

The girls shouted with laughter; the whole 
| thing was so irresistible—the perfect imitation 
| of Miss Arnold’s manner, the absurdity of the 
words. Suddenly Mary Blair, who had been 


covered that one girl was not laughing. 

‘*What’s the matter, Eliza Lee? Don’t you 
think it will surprise her? Or do you think 
the shock will really be too great?’’ 

‘*Have you all got it?’’ Eliza asked slowly. 

Mary Blair nodded. ‘‘ The whole class— 
every blessed one of us. We worked like 
Trojans, I can tell you.’’ 

**But—I haven’t,’’ Eliza faltered. 

For a moment there was silence. Eliza stood 











facing them and her eyes were dark with 
pain. ‘‘I—I’m so sorry. If I’d only known! 
But there was so much to do, and when 
I got through I was dead tired. I tried and 
tried —’’ 

It was Mary Blair who broke from the group 
and ran across to Eliza, catching the girl’s 
hands in two small, firm ones. 

‘‘Don’t you mind one bit!’’ she cried. ‘‘It 
might happen so to anyone. We’ll save our 
surprise for some other time, won’t we, girls? 
I think our records can stand the strain of 
a good recitation even if it isn’t a class 
affair. ’’ 

‘*Of course we will,’’ Olive replied quickly. 

It was a relief to everyone when the bell 
rang for chapel; the girls started with alacrity, 
eager to escape from an embarrassing situation. 

‘“‘Are you coming, Mary Blair?’’ Martha 
called back. 

‘‘Of co’se we’re coming,’’ Mary Blair re- 
plied, but her warm hand did not leave Eliza’s 
arm. 

‘*Go on with them,’’ Eliza murmured. 

Mary Blair laughed. ‘‘I’m coming with 
you,’’ she replied in her soft, lazy speech. 
‘‘Don’t you-all think it would be polite to 
seem just a little bit pleased to have me?’’ 

Eliza did not trust herself to answer; side 
by side with Mary Blair she went into chapel, 
but even Mary Blair’s warm, friendly little 
presence beside her could not ease her suffering. 

In the physics class Eliza failed utterly; 
even what she thought she had known slipped 
from her; she could feel nothing except the 
dull ache in her head and the pain in her 
heart. 

As she was leaving the room, Miss Arnold 
called her back. 

‘*T want to speak to you a moment, Eliza,’’ 
she said. 

Eliza turned at once and her face sharpened 
with apprehension. The young teacher was 
looking at her with friendly sympathy. 

‘*T want you to tell me what the trouble is, 
Eliza,’’ she said. ‘‘Don’t I make things clear? 
Am I such a poor teacher? If I am, that is 
my fault, you know, not yours, and it is for 
me to improve. Yet sometimes you give me 
a-remarkably fine recitation. It all puzzles 
me so much. Why, child!’’ For Eliza was 
looking at her with eyes full of agony. 

‘“‘Oh, did I make you think that!’’ the girl 
cried brokenly. 

‘¢Think what, dear??? 

‘*About your teaching. When you’re such 
a splendid teacher, and make it all so plain. 
I’d rather be like you than anyone else I ever 
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LATATEEIS 
Bx J.Holland Rose 


O to the Louvre at 


Paris is an equestrian 
statue of a young gen- 
eral. With regular fea- 
tures and benign ex- 
pression, he gazes 
| toward the site of the vanished Tuileries, along 
| the vista of the Champs Elysées, and up the 
| slope where towers the Are de Triomphe of 
| Napoleon. His look is serene and confident, 
as if beyond the tumults of his day he were 
expecting a brighter future for mankind. The 
statue stands on the spot where the Parisian 
| populace headed by the Marseillais chanting 
|the new national hymn rushed against the 
| Swiss Guard at the Tuileries palace and 
completed the overthrow of monarchy on that 
| terrible day, August 10, 1792. The figure is 
that of General Lafayette. It was erected by 
subscriptions of school children of the United | maintain the alliance. 
States to the memory of one who helped to| Only on one occasion, so far as is known, 
found liberty in the New World and who strove ‘did Washington show any suspicion of 
to extend its sway in the Old World. Lafayette. When, in the year 1778, after 
| a formal alliance had been framed, Lafa- 
yette proposed the invasion of Canada by 
A LOVER OF LIBERTY. a joint force of French and Canadian ref- 
A racy of nurtured among the aristoc- | ugees, Washington wrote to Congress a 


PPOSITE the| with Washington, who always treated him in 
a way that united the affection of a father with 
the chivalrous admiration due to the youth’s 
romantic adventure ; and the letters that passed 
between them do equal honor to both. Lafa- 
yette ends his letters to the commander in chief 
—* Avec l’affection la plus tendre et le plus 
grand respect,’’ or a similar phrase. Their 
mutual regard was a political tie of great im- 
portance, for, as a rule, the French were not easy 
to work with. On one occasion Washing- 
ton expressed the wish that with the excep- 
tion of Lafayette there was not a single 
foreigner in the army. At Boston and at 
Charlestown at a later time, there were 
serious affrays between the French sailors 
and the populace, in which some lives were 
lost. In New England religious prejudice 
and racial antipathy ran very high; and 
it needed all the tact of Washington and 
the high-souled probity of Lafayette to 





| 





racy of Auvergne in central France, La- | secret letter urging the impolicy of such 

fayette early imbibed notions of freedom. | a project. He pointed out that, although 
Shy and a little awkward in manner, he was not | the French disclaimed any plan to regain 
made for courts, or even to attain easy popular- | Canada, yet when French troops were at 
ity among the young officers with whom he was | Montreal or Quebec the temptation might 
trained at Paris and Versailles. His marriage | be irresistible to them. Congress accord- 
|at an unusually early age with a daughter of | ingly vetoed the proposal. 
the Duc d’ Ayen served to strengthen both his Meanwhile Lafayette had done good 
love of home and his attachment to liberty; | service at Washington’s side during the 
for in her devotions (as an aunt wittily said) | trying operations against Howe that culminated 
there mingled the dogmas of the church and | at the Battle of Brandywine. There the right 





those of the rights of man. A ‘short sojourn 
at court sufficed to disgust Lafayette and his 
bride with that artificial life. Both were too 
intellectual, too much reserved, to succeed at 
Versailles; and Lafayette is known even then 
to hate inspired the young queen, Marie 
Antoinette, with aversion. 

| ‘The clarion call from America therefore came 
'to him with the greater force. He heard it 
| first at a dinner at Metz given by the Comte 


| wing was outflanked by Cornwallis, and while 
| seeking to restore order Lafayette was wounded 
|in the leg by a bullet. 

Before his wound was fully healed he was 
back at the front. He gained a slight success 
at Gloucester, and thereby won for himself the 
rank of general of division. At Valley..Forge 
he shared the privations of the soldiers and 
withstood the intrigues of the party opposed to 
Washington and of those who sought to tempt 





knew. It—it almost kills me,’’ she added with |de Broglie to the Duke of Gloucester. The | him back to France. On January 6, 1778, he 
sudden intensity, ‘‘when I fail in your class!’’ | duke described the news from New England wrote to his wife, ‘‘If I depart, many French- 
Eliza poured it out with such passion that | of the spring of 1776; and before the end of | men who are useful will follow my example. 


the older girl was almost 
frightened. ‘‘ Eliza dear!’’ 
she cried. ‘‘Don’t take it 
that way, child. I wasn’t 
blaming you—never for a 
moment. I just wanted to 
understand so that I could 
help you better. ’’ 

But Eliza had already drawn 
back into the shell of reserve 
that was growing so common 
with her now. 

‘*Tt’s just—I guess that I’m 
too tired sometimes, ’’ she said 
slowly. ‘‘I try and try to 
study, but I can’t take it 
in.’’ 

‘*But, dear, you mustn’t 
study when you are as tired 
as that! It would be a thou- 
sand times better to let the 
physics go than to break your- 
self down studying. ’’ 

A look of alarm leaped into Eliza’s eyes. 
‘*Oh, don’t say that, Miss Arnold! I’ll study 
better — indeed I will. You see I must do 
things this year because it is my only chance. 
You won’t have to say anything to me again— 
not ever.’ 

The young teacher thought hard for a 
moment. Outside, a redbird whistled long, 
haunting notes, and a group of girls passed, 
laughing, down the corridor. Theodora Arnold 
was having her own battle. She hated to 
coach dull pupils, and once it was begun she 
clearly saw that she could not give it up. 
She could not raise the girl’s hopes and then 
disappoint her; and she was so busy as it 
was; and yet — She looked down into Eliza’s 
eyes. 

‘*Do you suppose that you could do the work 
if you came to me half an hour a day for help 
on things that trouble you?’’ 

For a moment the girl’s face brightened; 
then the tired expression came back again. 

‘*It wouldn’t be fair to you,’’ she said. 

‘*Eliza Lee, what do you suppose a teacher 
wants most of anything? Isn’t it to make a 
success of her work ?’’ 

‘*T suppose so,’’ the girl answered slowly. 

‘‘Well, then, what is ‘fairness’ except an 
opportunity to make that success? You haven’t 
any right to refuse me, Eliza.’’ 

For a moment Eliza stood soberly thinking 
it out. Then, drawing a long breath, she 
gave in. ‘‘I’ll come, if you put it that way. 
And, O Miss Arnold, I will try! You don’t 
know how I will try !’’ 

TO BE CONTINUED. 


FROM AN OLO PAI 


NTING 





LAFAYETTE AND HIS FAMILY IN PRISON. 


the banquet Lafayette gave his heart to the 
| American cause. He wasnotalone. America 
became the fashion even at court, where the 
English game of whist was superseded by 
another called ‘‘ Boston.’? In vain did Broglie 
seek to turn Lafayette, now a father, from his 
project. At nineteen years of age, although 
opposed by the French government, he gath- 
ered about him a group of officers and set sail 
secretly from a Spanish port on his own vessel, 
La Victoire. After running many risks from 
English privateers, he landed in South Carolina 
on April 24, 1777. His first words were an oath 
to conquer or die in the cause of independence. 

Few episodes in modern history reveal a 
more fervid love of liberty than this adventure. 
Lafayette not only embarked in it a consider- 
able fortune; he tore himself away from his 
| loving wife when she was about to present him 
| with his second child. Further, the American 
| cause seemed likely to collapse. New York 
was lost. The evacuation of New Jersey had 
been another heavy blow; and the financial 
| credit of Congress was at a very low ebb. 
| When Lafayette and his comrades in arms 
reached Philadelphia, Washington had been 
compelled to fall back to a position near that 
city, where he was for a brief time threatened 
by an attack from Howe’s British expedi- 
| tionary force coming up from the Atlantic. 
| The eleven thousand Americans made so poor 
a show on parade that Washington apologized 
for their appearance, whereupon Lafayette 
replied, ‘‘I have come to learn from you, not 
to teach you.’’ 

That reply placed him on the best of terms 








General Washington would be truly un- 
happy if I spoke of leaving him. His con- 
fidence in me is greater than I dare confess, 
because of my age.’’ 

His position became the more important 
early in May, 1778, on the arrival of news 
of the Franco-American treaty of alliance. 
As it referred to the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, Lafayette prophesied that the 
principle of national sovereignty would 
soon be brought home to the court of France. 

The skill of Lafayette was evinced by the 
energy and resourcefulness that he dis- 
played in evading the formidable attempts 
of Howe and Clinton to capture him at 
Barren Hill; and by the time of his tempo- 
rary return to France in January, 1779, he 
had won a solid reputation both as a fighter 
and asa tactician. He who had left France 
as a fugitive came back as a hero. 

After considering a plan to invade Ireland, 
he recurred to that of conducting French 
troops to America; and he returned thither 

in the spring of 1780 with the secret news that 
fifteen thousand men under Count Rochambeau 
were to be sent over. All Boston rushed to the 
shore to see the general land, and the joy of 
Washington and his troops was equally fervid. 

In the second phase of the war, which was 
ushered in by the arrival of the French troops, 
the position of Lafayette, as American general 
;and personal friend of Rochambeau, enabled 
him to smooth over sharp differences of judg- 
ment as to the operations of the new auxiliary 
force. The young marquis urged a far more 
incisive plan than that prescribed by the 
instructions from Paris, which enjoined de- 
fensive tactics in and near Newport. 

The services of Lafayette in blocking Arnold 
at Portsmouth, and in eluding the superior 
British naval force off Rhode Island are so 
well known as not to need notice here. But 
his masterpiece was the forced march to 
Virginia by which he thwarted General 
Phillips, who was making a dash to capture 
Richmond. Soon, however, the arrival of 
Cornwallis with a well-equipped force put the 
young marquis in a situation so critical as 
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almost to warrant the veteran’s confident boast 
—‘'The boy cannot escape me.’’ 

But the boy succeeded not only in eluding 
the danger but in turning the tables on his 
antagonist. The arrival of De Grasse, Rocham- 
beau and Washington wholly altered the situa- 
tion. The final assault on the British redoubts 
on the left of their line was brilliantly carried 
out by Lafayette and Vioméuil. The young 
marquis thus played a prominent part in assur- 
ing the final act of surrender on October 19, 
1781. It is not astonishing that on his return 
to France he received an ovation. 

It was the fate of Lafayette to play no small 
part in four revolutions. Of them the first 
was for him the most fortunate. In the great 
French Revolution his star shone less auspi- 
ciously. Chosen by the noblesse of Auvergne 
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LAFAYETTE AND WASHINGTON AT 
VALLEY FORGE. 


as their deputy to the States General that 
met at Versailles on May 5, 1789, he took a 
prominent part in the events that led the 
Liberal nobles to join the Tiers Etat, or 
deputies of the Commons, thus ultimately 
forming the first National Assembly. When 
the attempt of Louis XVI and Marie Antoi- 
nette to effect a forcible reaction was foiled by 
the capture of the Bastille (July 14), Lafayette 
was at once acclaimed as the leader of the 
Parisian National Guards; and, as long as 
he remained in command, that force provided 
the chief guarantee for order. But the events 
of October 5th and 6th dealt a heavy blow to 
the best friends of liberty. The populace 
swarmed out to Versailles, captured the king 
and queen, and brought them into the turbu- 
lent capital. 

The conduct of Lafayette at that crisis has 
been very sharply criticized. He has been 
accused of letting the mob get out of hand, of 
delaying the march of his National Guards to 
Versailles until the court was in the gravest 
danger, and of being criminally negligent in 
guarding the palace during the night of October 
5-6th.. The charges are unjust. He and the 
Guards had been hard-worked on October 4th, 
so that when the rioting began at dawn on 
the 5th he had neither the physical strength 
nor a sufficient number of faithful troops to 
cope with the crisis before it culminated in the 
march of the women to Versailles. He had 
no jurisdiction at the latter place; but he 
had early warned the king and his ministers 
of their danger. Finally,—as appears in the 
recital of his subalterns, Dumas and Gouvion, 
—he exerted himself manfully to restore and 
maintain order round the palace at Versailles, 
and not until, four o’clock in the morning did 
he retire for a short time of rest. In all prob- 
ability the palace was forced by ruffians about 
six o’clock at a point for the guarding of which 
he was not responsible. Thereupon his exer- 
tions assured the safety of the royal family; 
and his chivalrous act in kneeling before Marie 
Antoinette on the balcony of the palace and 
kissing her hand restored the rabble to good 
humor and the queen to popularity. 


LAFAYETTE LOSES HIS FOOTHOLD. 


Te efforts of Louis and others to bring 
about a working alliance between Mira- 
beau, tribune of the people, Bailly, mayor 
of Paris, Lafayette, commander of the Guards, 
and Necker, chief minister of the crown, broke 
down, owing to their suspicion of one another 
and to differences of policy. Accordingly, no 
firm barrier could be erected against the forces 
of anarchy that were ever increasing in the 
political clubs. The letters of Jefferson, who 
was then in Paris, show Lafayette’s desire to 





form some stable combination; but a certain 
stiffness and reserve hampered the political 
modes of the young marquis, who was less 
popular in France than in America. Mirabeau 
used all possible means of discrediting Lafa- 
yette with the king and the Assembly ; he even 
recommended that disturbances should be ex- 
cited so that the general should have to order 
the National Guards to fire on the people and 
thereby to suffer in popularity. 

In the rush of events Lafayette lost his foot- 
hold. His attempt to assure the king’s liberty 
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to go to St. Cloud for Easter of 1791 brought | of Lafayette. Having formed his estimate of | of 1825, when Congress voted to him two 
him into suspicion with the populace. Marat | men and affairs during the American Revolu- hundred thousand dollars and a large domain. 


and others represented that he had connived 
at Louis’ escape from the Tuileries at mid- 
summer of that year. The vigorous attempt 
of all the moderates to secure public order and 
the foundation of a monarchical constitution 
led to the collision with the extreme party on 
the Champ de Mars (July 17, 1791), when the 
National Guards, after receiving provocation, 
shot down the ringleaders of the republican 
demonstration. This the Parisians never for- 
gave; and when, after Louis accepted the new 
constitution, Lafayette laid down his military 
command and sought the honor of election as 
mayor of Paris, he was defeated by a more 
advanced politician, Pétion. Under the weak 
control of Pétion the forces of disorder soon 
gained the ascendancy, and Lafayette and his 
friends had the chagrin of witnessing the weak- 
ening of the new constitution by the assaults 
of the young Girondist orators and the de- 
moralization of the National Guards through 
the insidious influence of the political clubs. 

It has often been said that from sheer 
despair Lafayette favored the war policy of the 
Girondists; but in his memoirs he denies the 
charge. Probably, as the disputes proceeded, 
he framed the hope that a successful war with 
Austria might still the strifes and strengthen 
the executive at Paris. The opposite proved 
the case. The war, which began in April, 
1792, opened with French defeats, which in 
their turn begot fierce suspicion of Lafayette 
and the other commanders. Théobald Dillon 
was murdered by his own troops at Lille; 
Rochambeau resigned in disgust; and, after 
the incursion of the mob into the Tuileries on 
June 20th, Lafayette left his army and came 
to Paris to seek to coerce the clubs and to 
make a last effort to restore order. He failed. 
The National Guards were too thoroughly 
demoralized, the citizens too cowardly, to sup- 
port him; and Marie Antoinette herself passed 
the word to royalists to abstain from all suc- 
cor. ‘‘It would be too bad,’’ she said, ‘‘to 
owe my life twice to Lafayette. ’’ 

With a heart presaging disaster, he rode 
back to his army. While campaigning in the 
Ardennes, he heard of the downfall of the 
monarchy by the onset of the Parisian pédpulace 
against the Tuileries on August 10, 1792. 
Furious at this overthrow of the constitution 
of 1791, from which he had hoped so much, he 
sought to rouse the northeastern departments 
against the coming tyranny of Paris, but, meet- 
ing with a feeble response both from civilians 
and soldiers, he decided to seek refuge with 
the enemy. Arrested by the Austrians as one 
of the worst opponents of Marie Antoinette, 
he was finally imprisoned at Olmiitz, where he 
endured his hard fate with the same fortitude 
with which he struggled against great odds 
both at Paris and across the seas. His wife, 
who had narrowly escaped the guillotine at 
Paris, made a valiant attempt to obtain a 
pardon for him. Sending her son to General 
Washington, she set out in disguise with her 
two daughters for Vienna. There she could 
gain no boon except that she might join her 
husband in captivity. That duty she accom- 
plished with splendid fortitude. As Madame 
de Staél remarked, ‘‘ Antiquity offers nothing 
more admirable than the conduct of Lafayette, 
his wife and daughters in the prison of 
Olmiitz.’’ In vain did Fox, Sheridan and 
Wilberforce seek to induce Austria, then Eng- 
land’s ally, to set free the victims. They 
were held in close confinement, which under- 
mined the health of the marchioness, until the 
Peace of Campo Formio (October, 1797), when 
France, through her triumphant general, Bona- 
parte, insisted on their release. 

The rest of the story must be very briefly 
told. Lafayette returned to France soon after 
Bonaparte’s coup d’ état of Brumaire (Novem- 
ber, 1799), but opposed the autocratic changes 
of the great Corsican. When Napoleon framed 
with the Roman Church his famous bargain 
termed the Concordat, Lafayette said to him 
jocularly, ‘‘Confess, general, that your chief 
wish is for the Pope’s little vial of sacred 
oil.’ The First Consul made an unparliamen- 
tary retort; but within two years the Pope 
anointed him emperor. After Waterloo, Lafa- 
yette hailed with joy the prospect of once more 
founding a constitutional régime; and he it 
was who persuaded the deputies of France to 
declare themselves in permanent session and to 
threaten to impeach the emperor if he sought 
to dissolve them. Once again the hopes of 
liberty were blighted; but in July, 1830, when 
the follies of the Bourbons brought about a 
revolution, which led to the dethronement of 
Charles X, the general once more came to the 
front as leader of the Paris National Guards 
and supporter of limited monarchy, and pro- 
moted the accession of the Duke of Orleans as 
a constitutional sovereign.’ Again Frenehmen 
recognized in Lafayette the same sterling qual- 
ities of devotion to the popular welfare and 
unwavering faith in ordered liberty that he 
manifested in 1778 and 1789; but once more he 
displayed the excessive scrupulousness amount- 
ing to hesitance that weakened his action 
during the crisis of 1792. 

Madame Roland wrote of Pétion that he was 
better fitted to practice civic virtues under a 
republic than to found that government among 
& corrupted people. The same might be said 








tion, he was more or less at sea amidst the 
tumultuous passions that carried his country- 
men hither and thither in their less prosperous 
voyage. But all who admire political consist- | 
ency in times of rapid change, and steadfast | 


His career might have been more prosperous 
if he had always remained in the United States, 
serving as right hand of Washington, for his 
ideals were those of his first chief; and the 
reserve and caution of his nature marked him 





had been taught how to handle a revolver, but 
had seldom fired one. To rush at the bull and 
fire with such aim as she could command she 
believed would be suicidal. She must do her 
shooting from the low wall above the beast’s 
head. 

Running back to the front, she hurried round 


faith in the capacity of the people for self- out rather as a Teuton than a Celt. Both by | to an outer wing where on a side wall hung 
government will hail in Lafayette one of the | conviction and temperament he was ill fitted | a ladder used in mending leaky roofs. Ina 
sanest of leaders and one of the purest of to play the part of dictator at Paris. For the | few seconds she was upon the gently sloping 


patriots of modern France. 


| civic broils of 1790-2 demanded the advent of | 


earth roof, and she ran along its lower edge 


America’s love for one of the founders of | a man who possessed the daring and ambition | until she stood directly above the buffalo and 


her independence showed itself in a fervid | 
welcome to him during his visit in the summer 


of Bonaparte; Lafayette was the Cincinnatus | 
of the French Revolution. | 


A QUESTION OF COURAGE 


®y Franklin Welles Calkins 


FTER her mother’s death, louder scream—that of a woman, 
Nancy Arms went to live Mrs. Mowbray—confirmed Nancy’s 


with her brother Jack at 
his ranch in Nebraska. She was engaged to 
marry the graduate of a medical school, but | 
the marriage could not take place until he had | 
built up a practice. 

That was in 1880, and Frenchman’s Fork of | 
the Republican River was on the far frontier. | 
When Nancy arrived at the company ranch of | 
which Jack was manager she found herself in | 
anew world. She wasa Tennes- 
see girl, country-bred and an ex- 
pert horsewoman ; yet in spite of 
her stoutest resolution she found 
herself shrinking and timid in 
this strange region. 

Hostile Indians, Jack told her, 
had some years since been re- 
moved to distant reservations; 
but straggling bands of buffalo 
and herds of antelope grazed with 
the range cattle, and the atmos- 
phere of the plains was pregnant 
of wildness. Jack was seldom at 
home in the daytime, and Nancy 
had generally no company except 
that of Mrs. Mowbray, the fore- 
man’s wife, and her two chil- 
dren, John and Susie. 

Naney’s days were indeed 
lonely, and because she felt so 
timid in this strange, wild coun- 
try she could not enjoy the 
beauties of the plains. 

‘*O Jack,’’ she confided to her 
brother one evening, when the 
two were out for one of their 
infrequent horseback rides to- 
gether, ‘‘I might as well pack 
away my riding skirts. [’m a 
coward, that’s all. I don’t dare 
to ride a mile away from the 
ranch alone. At every hollow or 
turn I expect a band of Sioux to 
charge me; and a coyote on a 
rise looks as big as a grizzly bear. 
And I’m to marry a doctor who’ ll 
practice in Montana! Bob would 
never have me in the world if 
he knew.’’ 

Her brother laughed uproari- 
ously. ‘‘Nonsense! You’ll get 
over that in a jiffy; but I’ll try 
to get out with you oftener.’’ 

The next time that she rode 
out alone Nancy came upon a real 
object of alarm. It was a huge buffalo bull 
that came round a river path at the head of a 
string of range cows. 

Except for the horns on his uplifted head, 
the beast might by the uninitiated have been 
mistaken for an immense lion. For he was 
sheared to the mid-shoulder, so that he seemed 
to have a great, shaggy mane; that with his 
red-brown, short-haired body and the brush 
at the end of his tail made of him a truly 
leonine figure. The animal bore a fresh cow 
brand—L Z—in letters that almost covered his 
flank. 

When the beast lowered his head and started 
toward her, Nancy waited to see no more, 
but fled back to the ranch. 

When Jack came in she told him of the 
incident. He knew of the bull; the beast had 
lost his mother, he said, when still a small 
calf, had got astray from his kind, and had 
been adopted by an LZ cow. Each year at 
the round-up the L Z men had branded him, 
and twice a year they had caught him, tied 
him and sheared his mane. They had done 
so to protect him from hunters, for he was a 
pet of the L Z ranchmen. 

So much tying up and badgering, however, 
had given the bull an uncertain temper, and 
it was not safe to approach him on foot. 

Nancy had just put on her riding skirt one 
afternoon to be ready for Jack, who had prom- 
ised to take her on a cross-country gallop. She 
was reading in her room when she heard, at 
first triumphant whoops, then shrill, frightened 
screams from John and Susie and the fierce, 
excited yelps of their dog. 

Her heart pounded. John and Susie had 
just now been playing at Indians in the quad- 
rangle—and now they doubtless were being 
massacred by real Indians! Another and 


THEN 


worst fears. 

Mechanically she ran to her brother’s room 
and took from his ‘‘strong box’’ a loaded re- 
volver, which he almost never carried. She 
then ran out into the court and from there 
through the walled passage into the quad- 
rangle. The continued screams of the children 
spurred her on. She must save them. 





The first sight that met her eyes as she burst 
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THE ASTOUNDED BULL BEGAN TO “ BUCKJUMP.” 


into the open square was the body of Mrs. 
Mowbray stretched upon the earth. 

If it had not been for the shrieks of the 
children, Nancy would have turned and fled. 
Their outcries came from the wall at her left, 
and she turned a sickened gaze, expecting to 
see John and Susie tortured by savages. 

Her eyes fell instead upon an amazing and 
little less terrifying sight. John and Susie 
were perched upon the adobe bricks of an 
old chimney bottom, with their bodies half- 
squeezed into a shallow niche in the wall, 
while the enraged L Z buffalo tore savagely at 
the square of soft bricks beneath their feet. 

The beast had a feathered arrow in his flank. 
A short distance off some cows were peace- 
fully licking salt from the ground. Nancy 
understood instantly what had happened. 
Mischievous John, seeing the buffalo and cows 
near at hand, had tolled them in with a trail 
of salt. Then, continuing his game of Indians, 
he had climbed with his sister and the dog to 
the apparently safe perch on the old chimney, 
and had shot his arrow into the bull’s side. 

His whoops of triumph, Susie’s pink dress 
and the yelping of the terrier had done the rest. 
Mrs. Mowbray, called out by her children’s 
screams, had fainted at sight of their peril. 

And their peril was indeed deadly. The 
bull, egged on by their outcries and the dog’s 
fierce yelps, alternately gored at the soft bricks 
of the chimney square and swept his horns 
about with sidewise thrusts, trying to knock 
them from their perch. They stood scarcely 
above the level of the creature’s eyes. Only 
the width of a narrow fringe of bricks had 
saved the pair from instant death. The bull 
had already gouged deep ruts in the bricks. 
The chimney bottom would quickly crumble. 





All this Nancy saw at a quick glance. She 


the piteously crying children. 

The beast was again goring at the chimney 
bottom, while the terrier ‘‘yapped’’ in his face. 
Gusts of dust flung aloft rose into the girl’s 
face. Through the dust she could see the 
bull’s tossing head. 

Mrs. Mowbray had recovered somewhat; she 
was sitting up, helplessly wringing her hands. 

Sitting upon the edge of the roof, with her 
feet almost touching the children’s heads, 
Nancy shouted to the youngsters that they 
must be quiet and that she would shoot the bull. 
In half a dozen efforts she made them hear, and 
they immediately smothered their wailings ; but 
the terrier’s outcries no scolding could quell. 

It was impossible to get a steady shot at the 
bull. Clinging to a crevice with her left hand, 
Nancy reached down with her right and tried 
to aim her weapon; but when her finger 
pressed upon the hard, unused trigger, the 
barrel of the revolver weaved about like a 
twig swaying in the wind. She fired three 
shots, with no apparent effect 
except to enrage the bull still 
further. 

She saw that two or three 
loosened bricks had tumbled 
from the edge of the chimney 
bottom. In a few moments the 
children would fall. Clinging 
with cramped fingers, the girl 
leaned farther downward and 
fired another futile shot at the 
bull’s head. 

She knew now that she had 
only one chance of making a 
deadly shot, and that to take it 
she must leap down directly in 
front of the bull and alight on 
the pile of bricks. 

Thrusting her revolver into a 
deep pocket of her skirt, she got 
a hold with her fingers in another 
crevice at the edge of the roof 
and hitched herself forward. But 
before she could turn to-let her- 
self down with both hands, she 
felt several of the bricks loosen 
beneath her hands and start to 
give way. Knowing that she 
could not save herself, she clapped 
her feet against the wall and 
threw herself outward. 

She tried to leap to one side, 
but fell straight down upon the 
bull and alighted on his neck and 
shoulders. Her hands clutched 
the deep wool of his hump and 
her feet went astride his neck. 

With an amazed snort, the bull 
threw his head high, and with 
the sudden toss flung Nancy off 
his neck. For an instant she 
lay hanging directly across the 
beast’s huge hump. 

In the moment that the crea- 
ture stood amazed and breathless 
Nancy threw herself about and, 
with both hands clutching his mane, sat fairly 
astride his back. Then the astounded bull 
began to ‘‘buckjump.’’ Furious, he ran, now 
backward, now forward and sidewise, while he 
reared and plunged in his efforts to throw her. 

But Nancy was at home now—as much as 
her great peril would permit. With jaws sternly 
set, with hands stoutly gripping the creature’s 
mane on either side of his hump, she clung to 
her seat, grimly determined to keep it until 
John and Susie and their mother were safe. 

Unable to dislodge her, the bull took alarm 
and raced frantically away to the prairie. 
Nancy clung to his back until her wild mount 
was fifty yards or more from the ranch houses. 

Then, watching for level ground, she gath- 
ered her feet quickly under her and leaped from 
his back. She struck fairly upon her feet; but 
the momentum overcame her balance, and she 
stumbled forward and fell flat upon her face. 

In a shuffle of dust the much-badgered bull 
wheeled about and stared at her. Nancy raised 
herself to a sitting posture and reached for her 
revolver. As she flung up her arm, the bull 
lowered his horns and charged. Almost blindly 
Nancy thrust her weapon at him and fired. 
Shot through the brain, he fell with his muzzle 
under her outstretched hand. 

An hour later Jack returned and listened to 
the excited stories of Mrs. Mowbray and of 
John and Susie. He found Nancy in her room, 
lying on her bed and staring, dazed but con- 
tented, at the ceiling. 

‘‘Nanecy Arms,’”’ he said sternly, ‘‘if you 
ever call yourself a coward again, Bob and I 
will send you to an asylum for imbeciles!’’ 

“*Té wasn’t I, Jack,’’ Nancy replied; ‘‘it 
was necessity that did it. But after such a 
seare, I know that jack rabbits won’t look 
formidable to me, and that’s a comfort.”’ 
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LORD ROBERT CECIL 


FACT AND COMMENT. 


WELCOME once worn out is hard to 
patch. 


Speak quietly, however great the Matter; 
Loud Talking makes Wise Truth seem Idle 
Chatter. 


GOOD farmer feeds his land before it 
grows hungry, and rests it before it grows 
weary. 
F the fires that burned over three hundred 
thousand acres in the national forests last 
year, careless campers caused a large part. 
If you camp this summer, do your share in 
keeping down the loss for 1916. 


NCE in a while there is a bright spot in 
the news from Mexico. American mis- 
sionaries have, for example, just begun to build 
a college in the city of Chihuahua on a site that 
has long been used as a ring for bull fights. 


HE ‘On to Washington!’’ that echoed 

through the South in the sixties will be 
raised again in 1917, when the Confederate 
veterans will hold their reunion in Washing- 
ton for the first time. But what a different 
welcome awaits them! 





HE United States Public Health Service | 

believes that by 1930 typhoid fever will be | 
a rare disease in this country. The number 
of persons who have submitted to anti-typhoid | 
vaecination—which is as simple as it is effec- 
tive—increased from about one hundred thou- | 
sand in 1914 to about three hundred thousand 
in 1915. 

HE latest national park, five thousand | 

acres of wooded mountain on Mount Desert | 
Island, comes to the government as a gift. | 
Thirteen years ago public - spirited persons 
formed an organization to aequire the spots of 
greatest scenic beauty on the island, with a 
view to guarding them against real-estate spec- 
ulators. The park will have a special value 
as a bird refuge. 


NLY as a last resort should a man avail 

himself of the loan value of his insurance 
policy, for in doing so he virtually borrows of 
his widow and children; yet the insurance 
companies of the United States report that 
their policyholders now owe them about seven 
hundred million dollars in unpaid loans. Their 
records show that only four per cent of such 
loans are ever repaid. 


ILVER has recently reached the highest 
price it has attained in more than twenty 
years, about eighty cents an ounce. In the 
past, an increase in the price of silver has 
usually been the result of a greater demand 
from the far East, where it is generally used 
in trade; but the present rise comes from the 
increased coinage of silver in Europe—where 
the people are hoarding it as the governments 
are hoarding gold—and from the decreased 
output of .the Mexican mines. 
HOSE who burn anthracite coal do not 
begrudge the miners the higher wages that 
they will get as a result of the recent agree- 
ment, but they do resent the announcement of 
an increased price for next fall that will far 
more than cover the higher wages. The situ- 
ation is the same now as it was after the wage 
adjustment of 1912. An investigation made at 
that. time by the United States Bureau of 
Labor showed that the increase of twenty-five 
cents a ton was nearly three times as much as 
the increase in wages. 
EW YORK has stepped into first place 
among the ports of the world. The 


figures for 1915, which were not available until 
the last of May, show that the foreign trade 
of the port—outgoing and incoming — was 
$2,125, 000,000, which exceeds by $200,000, 000 
the commerce of London during the same 





period. London is now second in rank. Among 


the thirty leading ports of the world, only 
three besides New York are in the United 
States: New Orleans, in the seventeenth place, 
Boston in the nineteenth, and Galveston in the 
twenty-second. ae 


IN CASE OF VICTORY. 
IV. Russia. 

. E need an outlet to the sea. It was 
y V not for that we went to war, yet 
without it we cannot end the war.’’ 
In those words Prof. Paul Milukoff in the Rus- 
sian Duma only a few weeks ago expressed 

the chief aspiration of his government. 

Russia is hemmed in. The empire covers 
one seventh of the land surface of the globe 
and rules over one tenth of the human race, 
yet it has nowhere a convenient outlet to the 
open ocean. On the west its shipping must 
pass through the narrow and easily obstructed 
straits between the Baltic and the Kattegat. 
On the south it has no outlet except through 
the Dardanelles, even now in possession of an 
enemy. On the north coast it has ports, but 
during many months of the year ice closes all 
of them to shipping except the new port of 
Ekaterina. In the far east it has Vladivos- 
tok, which also is often ice-locked, and which 
can be reached only by crossing two continents 
over a single line of railway. 

-For centuries Russia has tried to acquire 
Constantinople and the Bosporus. Many times 
it has been within striking distance of the goal, 
only to be foiled by other nations acting in 
behalf of what is known as the ‘‘concert of 
Europe.’? Great Britain fought the Crimean 
War to frustrate that Russian ambition. More- 
over, it intervened after the Russo-Turkish War 
of 1878, and overthrew the treaty of San 
Stefano, which would have brought Russia 
within sight of its cherished purpose. It is 
clear that, if the Entente Allies are victorious, 
Great Britain will now offer no objection to 
the transfer of Constantinople to the power 
that it so long distrusted. For Russia it is 
apparently. now or never, and the government 
and the people are resolved not to lay down 
their arms until the dream of centuries is 
realized. 

But the Dardanelles is not the only hope of 
Russia. Nothing could be more disastrous to 
its interests than the accomplishment of the 
German purpose—‘‘from Berlin to Bagdad. ’’ 
The whole ‘‘Eastern question’’ is concerned, 
and in the opinion of Russia now is the time to 
settle it forever. As long as the question is 
open there must be friction between Russia 
and Austria. Russia wishes to dominate the 
Balkan states. Defeat means the extinction 
of Serbia and Montenegro, the end of Russian 
influence in the Balkan peninsula, and the 
transfer of the region nominally to Austria, 
but really to Germany. 

Obviously, Russia stands to gain or to lose 
more than any of its allies. Victorious, it 
will achieve ends that have spurred its rulers 
and statesmen to action during many centuries. 
Defeated, it will be hemmed in still further 
and will suffer a certain amount of dismember- 
ment besides. As in the case of France, the 
sentiment of neutral peoples toward Russia 
has changed materially in the last two years. 
The nations knew that Russia was valorous 
in battle, but they regarded it as little more 
than half civilized, and the government as 
despotic and brutal. If that estimate has not 
been wholly abandoned it has at least been 
considerably modified. 


* © 


SEIZING OUR MAILS. 


HE note that Secretary Lansing recently 

addressed to the governments of Great 

Britain and France dispassionately but 
forcibly set. forth the grounds we have for 
objecting to the interference of those govern- 
ments with mail passing to and from the 
United States. The difference between the 
United States and the two other governments 
is, as Mr. Lansing declares, one of practice 
rather than of principle. The United States 
admits that parcel-post packages that contain 
contraband merchandise are liable to seizure, 
and the Allied powers admit that legitimate 
postal correspondence between neutral nations 
ought not to be seized or delayed. 

But in practice the Allies have not been 
careful of neutral rights. In order to examine 
the mail they have obliged mail vessels to 
visit British ports instead of searching them 
on the high seas, and they have removed mail 
of all classes from those ships, and in examin- 
ing it they have lost a great deal of mail, or 
have so delayed it that much inconvenience 
and loss have resulted. 

It may be said that the inconvenience and 





loss are in the aggregate small compared with 
the tremendous losses and inconveniences that 
the belligerents themselvesare suffering. That 
is true, but our troubles are caused by con- 
duct that is in direct contradiction to the 
obligations that the belligerent nations have 
undertaken voluntarily toward neutral powers, 
and our government is justified in demanding 
that Great Britain and France stop abusing 
their command of the seas. 

It is not likely that those nations will grant 
all the concessions we have asked for; but they 
have already promised through Lord Robert 
Cecil, who is in charge of the blockade office, 
to use every endeavor to hasten the handling 
of legitimate correspondence. F 


* 


HAVING WHAT OTHERS HAVE. 


V * all know that the désire to have 
what others have causes more ruin 
than almost any other social instinct. 

We must go where others go, we must do what 

others do, we must dress like others, we must 

eat like others, we must travel like others. 

How often we do things quite indifferent to 

our own tastes and wishes simply because 

others do them ! 4 
This tyranny of the notion of others is espe- 

cially marked in a democratic society, where 
everyone is striving to get up in the world, 
and to have his wife get up in the world, and 
to have her show it by dressing and entertain- 
ing as others do, or a little better. 

Most of all are we anxious not to have our 
children in any way outdone by the children 
of others. If Maude next door takes violin 
lessons at five dollars a lesson, our Gladys must 
pay five, or six. If Maude’s brother, Jim, has 
a motor cycle, our Tom also must have one. 
‘The process too often lands Gladys and Tom 
in the poorhouse, where, to be sure, they will 
find a good many others—only they are not 
the others we wish to imitate. Therefore, 
prudent and thrifty parents never tire of coun- 
seling their children, ‘‘Do not consider what 
others have. Govern your outlay by your 
income and have only those things that you 
can decently afford. By far the most precious 
and least-imitable thing that others—a few 
others — have, is complete independence. ’’ 
Parents of that type often deny their children 
what they could easily afford simply to root 
out the everlasting disposition to copy the 
tastes and the expenditure of others. 

The principle may be carried too far and 
cause huge unhappiness, that unhappiness of 
a child which is huge in its desolation, how- 
ever trivial it may appear to those who are 
older and wiser. Do not let your child be 
servilely imitative of others, but do not let him 
—and still more her—be odd, be different, be 
out of touch with his little world in those 
minor things that count more for success in 
life than many persons realize. Watch chil- 
dren’s fashions and follow them. When you 
buy a new toy or a new implement of sport, 
buy one that will be right, not one that per- 
haps costs a few cents less and that will be 
mocked at with the bitter mockery that chil- 
dren practice and feel. You were young once 
yourself. Go right back there and try to save 
your children some of the unnecessary misery 
that you felt. There will be enough necessary 
misery that you cannot save them. 

As the main rule of life, having what others 
have is pitiful. As a correction for indi- 
vidual oddities and little tactless awkward- 
nesses, it is a most useful guide and not to be 


neglected. 
* © 


WHAT IS HAPPENING AT VERDUN. 


OT until this war has passed into his- 
N tory and students have access to army 

orders and official correspondence that 
are now, of course, kept inviolably secret, shall 
we know what were the precise aims and hopes 
with which the German general staff began 
the tremendous drive at Verdun that after 
nearly four months still continues with una- 
bated fury. If, as seems probable, the Germans 
meant to break the French line east of the 
Meuse and to throw the men who held it from 
Consenvoye to St. Mihiel back across the river 
in confusion, they were foiled. At the criti- 
cal point between Vaux and Douaumont the 
Germans were hardly nearer Verdun on June 
ist than on March 1st, and meanwhile the 
French have had an opportunity to strengthen 
any line to which they may finally have to 
retire. 

But Germany must have other ends in view, 
for her gray-clad soldiers continue to batter 
at the defenses of Verdun, until the steeps 
of Hill 304, of Le Mort Homme and of the 
heights of the Meuse run red with blood and 





the ravines are choked with the bodies of 
Frenchmen and Germans. 

We cannot help thinking that, right or 
wrong, the Germans believe that the main 
power of France is failing, that its spirit is 
waning, and that, if the slaughter be kept up 
long enough, France can be bled into submis- 
sion. That is the way that Grant attacked 
Lee in the spring of 1864, confident in the 
superiority of his own numbers and resources. 
And after a year he got the decision he sought. 

But the French do not admit that their 
determination is in the least impaired or that 
their numbers are in any more danger of 
exhaustion than those of their enemy. It is 
certain that they have held their positions for 
three months without serious loss of ground 
and that they have shown spirit enough to 
conduct some very lively counter - offensives. 
Moreover, neutral opinion does not see in 
France, supported by England, the same in- 
feriority to Germany in men and material that 
characterized the South of Lee in comparison 
with the North of Grant. 

If the Germans are disappointed in their 
attempt to exhaust France, they hope, no 
doubt, by a continuous offensive at Verdun to 
make it impossible for the Allies to begin an 
offensive of their own. We shall soon know 
whether its armies have succeeded in doing 
that, or whether the Allies have been waiting 
‘for more favorable conditions in respect to men 
and supplies in order to make an attack. 

Meanwhile, the fighting goes on at Verdun. 
The losses are already so great that nothing 
except a real success either of attack or of 
defense can make them bearable. On the-one’ 
hand, the French believe that they can keep 
the Germans out of Verdun indefinitely, and 
in view of the mighty efforts the Kaiser’s men 
have made to get in, keeping the Germans out 
would be a real and striking success for the 
French. On the other hand, the Germans 
still believe that they can oblige the French 
to abandon the defenses of Verdun and to give 
up the town itself. That would be a real 
success for them, although of moral and politi- 
cal rather than military value. In this strange 
war of the trenches Verdun is no longer a great 
fortress of tremendous strategic importance ; 
it is only a point on a long fortified line; but it 
has become at the same time a symbol. France 
and Germany contend for it as athletes contend 
for a prize, not because of its intrinsic value, 
but because it represents to them and to all the 
world the reward of courage and determination 
and military skill—and the definite proof of 
superiority in the field. 


® © 


BICYCLING. 


HE boys and girls of a generation ago 
| were more generally given to bicycling 
than those of to-day. They got out of 
the sport so much pleasure and recreation that 
it seems hard to understand why there should 
have been a temporary decline in its popularity. 
Of recent years there has been a considerable 
revival of interest, but the bicycle tours and 
picnics that those who are now approaching 
middle age remember as pleasures of their 
youth are no longer familiar diversions. 

One reason, no doubt, is that the automobile 
has made bicycling seem less agreeable than 
it used to be. But even if bicycle clubs and 
parties cannot now make a day of it in the 
country with the same freedom from care and 
dust as in the ante-motor time, the individual 
bicyclist can find full opportunity to get exer- 
cise and pleasure from the use of his wheel. 
The best time of all for bicycling is in the 
early morning, when the lazy automobilist is 
not yet abroad. To pedal quietly along city 
streets or country roads before the activities 
of the day have begun is to get the best 
possible start for the day’s work. Bicycling 
is a tranquil sort of exercise if it is pursued 
in the early morning hours. Those who can 
form the habit have the advantage over their 
unenterprising fellows of seeing the country- 
side and even the city streets at their best, 
of hearing the birds at their happiest, and of 
smelling the fresh fragrances of the morning. 

One of the most distinguished of living 
Americans, a2 man now more than fourscore 
years of age, still goes with his wife for a 
bicycle ride before breakfast whenever the 
weather permits. The practice may have 
helped to keep him young—for that he is still 
young is illustrated by an episode that he de- 
lights to tell. One morning when he and his 
wife were wheeling up to their door in the 
gratifyingly noiseless fashion of the bicyclist, 
they overheard the cook say to the waitress, 
‘*Isn’t it about time the children were getting 
back for breakfast ?’’ 





It may have been the informality of the 
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bicycle that kept alive in those elderly persons 
the qualities that caused their cook to regard 
them with such indulgent concern. Certainly 
te the bicycle may be ascribed in some measure 
the vigor that this eminent educator still 
displays. 

If you are interested in saving the daylight, 
a bicycle will help you to do it with the great- 
est profit to yourself, and you may be grateful 
to the automobile for the better highways. 





CURRENT EVENTS 


ONGRESS.—The House passed the naval 

appropriation bill on June 2d. The bill 
appropriates two hundred and seventy million 
dollars. The minority report, which recom- 
mended adding two dreadnaughts, an additional 
battle cruiser and several smaller ships to the 
building programme, was defeated 189 to 183. 
— On June ist, the Senate confirmed the 
nomination of Louis D. Brandeis to the Su- 
preme Court, 47 to 22. 

& 


RESIDENTIAL POLITICS.—The Re- 
publican nominating convention met at 
Chicago on June 7th and chose Senator Warren 
G. Harding of Ohio temporary chairman. On 
© narris & ewina the same day the Pro- 
gressive convention met in 
the same city. Leaders of 
both parties were in con- 
ference, trying to agree 
on a candidate that would 
be acceptable to both con- 
ventions, in order to unite 
the opposition to President 
Wilson. The national 
woman’s party conven- 
tion, organized by the 
Congressional Union for 
Woman Suffrage, met at Chicago on June 5th, 
determined to impress on the politicians the 
importance of the women’s vote, and to per- 
suade the conventions of the various parties to 
include a suffrage plank in their platforms. 
® 


LATTSBURG.— The military training 

camp at Plattsburg opened on June 5th 
with 1400 men in attendance. Twenty-five 
thousand will attend the camp before its close 
at the end of September. 


Ca) 


EXICO.—Carranza’s note caused some 
irritation in Washington, since it seemed 
to question the good faith of our government 
in sending the punitive expedition into Mexico. 
No reply had been made when this record 
closed, but it was said at the White House 
that the American troops would not be with- 
drawn until the Carranza forces had shown 
their ability to police northern Mexico effec- 
tively. General Gavira, the Carranza com- 
mander, declared his readiness to coéperate 
_actively with General Pershing in exterminat- 
ing the bandits who infest northern Durango 
and Chihuahua. ——A detail of the 11th United 
States Cavalry dispersed a troop of. bandits 
near Namiquipa on June 2d and seized a num- 
ber of rifles that were found in a mountain 
cave, 





SENATOR HARDING 


& 


ORD KITCHENER’S DEATH.— The 
British Admiralty reported on June 6th 
that the cruiser Hampshire, which was carry- 
ing Lord Kitchener and his staff to Russia, 
where he was to hold important conferences | 
with the Russian military authorities, had been 
sunk off the Orkneys either by mine or tor- 
pedo. No one was saved. The news stunned 
the British people, who saw in it evidence of | 
German espionage even in the War Office itself. 
& 


ECENT DEATH.—At Peking, on June 

6th, Yuan Shih-kai, president of the 
Chinese republic, aged 56. Li Yuan-hung 
sueceeds to the presidency. 


THE EUROPEAN WAR. 
(From June Ist to June 7th.) 

The chief event of the week was the great 
battle off the coast of Denmark between the 
battle fleets of Germany and Great Britain. 

The German high-sea fleet, under the com- 


mand of Admiral Scheer, left its harbors at |’ 


Kiel and Wilhelmshaven on May 31st and 
steamed northward on a mysterious ‘‘enter- 
prise’? that Berlin has not more definitely 
explained. At the entrance to the Skager-Rak 
ff the north coast of Jutland, it came in touch 
with a squadron of British battle cruisers com- 
manded by Sir David Beatty. This squadron 
promptly engaged the leading German ships, 
ind owing to a mist that prevailed at the time 
‘he fighting was at comparatively close range. 
“he German battleships came up to the support 
f their cruisers, and with their superior guns 
‘unished the British squadron severely. Some- 
what later, Admiral Jellicoe’s grand fleet, 
summoned by wireless, arrived on the scene, 
ind the German fleet, now outnumbered, turned 
southward, and after a running fight of several 
uours got back into the protection of their 
‘ortified harbors on the morning of June ist. 





The assertions of Berlin and London with 


regard to the losses of the battle are at vari- 
ance. It is clear that Great Britain lost three 
fine battle cruisers—the Indefatigable, Invin- 
cible and Queen Mary, besides three smaller 
cruisers and eight destroyers. The battleships 
Marlborough and Warspite were badly hit, 
but remained afloat, according to London dis- 
patches, although Berlin insisted that the 
Warspite was sunk. Berlin admitted the loss 
of a battleship, the Pommern, three cruisers 
and an unspecified number of torpedo boats 
and submarines. London declared that the 
German losses were greater than that, and 
mentioned the battleship Westfalen and the 
battle cruisers Hindenburg, Seydlitz and Liit- 
zow as probably sunk. The loss of life was 
very heavy. More than five thousand British 
sailors, including Rear Admiral Hood and 
the captains of the three battle cruisers, were 
drowned ; and the German loss must have been 
nearly as great. 

Both nations hailed the battle as a victory, 
the Germans because they had inflicted such 
serious losses on the British battle-cruiser 
fleet, and the English because their grand fleet 
had foreed the Germans to return to their 
bases. To the neutral observer it appears an 
indecisive battle in which-the young German 
navy gained undeniable credit, but was unable 
to hold the sea against the British strength. 
The naval situation in the North Sea is not 
affected by the fighting. 

It is reported that several Zeppelins aided 
the German fleet, particularly in searching out 
the positions of the British ships before the 
battle. The superior disposition that Admiral 
Scheer was able to make of his strength was 
probably owing to the information that his 
aircraft got for him. 

From Verdun came reports of continued 
German assaults and gradual gains. Hill 304 
still remained in French hands in spite of 
determined attacks upon it, but Berlin declared 
that the Germans had taken Fort Vaux, on the 
east bank of the Meuse, after repeated assaults. 
The position is an important one. By the 
capture of Cumiéres the Germans have brought 
their lines on the opposite sides of the river 
into contact. 

The fighting along the frontier between Italy 
and the Tirol increased in violence. Vienna 
claimed steady gains and Rome spoke chiefly 
of repulsing the Austrian attacks. The truth 
appeared to be that the Austrians had pushed 
their way a little farther down the Posina 
Valley, in the direction of Arsiero, and that 
they had driven the Italians back on the plateau 
between the Astico and Brenta rivers nearly 
as far as the town of Asiago. The pressure 
on the Italian front in this region is severe, 
and if the line should be pierced anywhere 
Vicenza would be in grave danger. 

In the neighborhood of Hill 60, near Ypres, 
the Germans attacked and took a number of 
trenches from the British, but a counter-attack 
conducted mainly by Canadian troops re- 
gained much of the lost ground. By another 
violent attack the Germans took the British 
trenches in the village of Hooge, east of 
Ypres, on June 7th. 

Petrograd reported a strong Russian offensive 
along the 250-mile front in Volhynia between 
the river Pripet and the Roumanian frontier. 
It declared that the Austrian front was driven 
in in several places, and no less than forty 
thousand prisoners taken. 

In Asia Minor the Russians were less fortu- 
nate. The Turkish army covering Erzingan 
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THE BRITISH CRUISER “QUEEN MARY.” 


came to life, and struck the Russian line so 
hard that they had to give up their advanced 
position at Mamakhatun and fall back toward 
Erzerum. The Turks are likely to offer an 
increasingly stubborn resistance henceforth ; 
their own communications improve as the 
fighting moves westward, and those of the 
Russians grow less adequate. 

General Sarrail, in command of the Allied 
army at Saloniki, proclaimed martial law 
there and took over the entire control of the 
city and the port because Greece had not op- 
posed the taking of fortified places in Grecian 
Macedonia by the Bulgarians. It is not clear 
with what sentiments a majority of the Greeks 
view the present unhappy situation of their 
country; reports that come from Allied and 
German sources conflict absolutely on that 
point. Venezelos still counsels making common 
cause with the Entente; the King’s party is 
still bent on a neutrality that would be favor- 
able to the Central Powers if it dared. 

Two British merchant vessels and one Italian 
were sunk during the week, but the dispatches 
did not say how. The British Admiralty 
denied that British submarines had sunk any 
German merchant ships without warning. 

Mr. Asquith assumed the duties of war 
minister upon Lord Kitchener’s death. 
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The faint musical sound of a 
plucked spring was electrically 
carri rom one room to an- 
other and recognized on June 
2, 1875. That sound was the 
birthcry of the telephone. 


The original instrument— 
the very first telephone in the 
world—is shown in the picture 


above. 


From this now-historic instru- 
ment has been developed an 
art of profound importance in 
the world’s civilization. 


At this anniversary time, the 
Bell System looks back on 
forty-one years of scientific 
achievement and economic 
progress, and gives this account 
of its stewardship : 





One Policy 


Forty-one Years of Telephone Progress 


It has provided a system of 
communication adequate to 
public needs and sufficiently in 
advance of existing conditions 
to meet all private demands or 
national emergencies. 


It has made the telephone 
the most economical servant of 
the people for social and com- 
mercial intercourse. 


It has organized an operating 
staff loyal to public interests and 
ideals; and by its policy of serv- 
ice it has won the appreciation 


and good will of the people. 


With these things in mind, 
the Bell System looks forward 
with confidence to a future of 
greater opportunity and greater 
achievement. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 
One System 


Universal Service 











The Child 
Needs Bran 


You know that. It is Nature’s lax- 
ative, far better than drugs. 

And children love Pettijohn’s—a 
morning whole-wheat dainty. When 
they eat it they get 25% flaked bran. 

e bran is soft, and it’s hidden. 
It doesn’t suggest a health food, but 
it’s there. A week of Pettijohn’s 
will make you wish to have every 
week as sunny. 
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Rolled Wheat with Bran Flakes 
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RAISE GUINEA PIGS 


For profit and pices. raise. 
~ ultry - squa Make -— ly pets. Demand far greater 
an supply. 
ticulars and "booklet, how to raise, FREE. 
CAVIES D: 
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@ CO.. 715 W. 74th 8t., Kansas City, Mo. 
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Here’ s the he Way t 
To Find Things 


Have an EVEREADY 
searchlight of your own 
—like thousands of boys | HORS | 
and girls. Indoors and Mix? 
out, this powerful elec- NPC | 
tric light will clear your eX ' 
path—you can take an HS 
EVEREADY anywhere. eX 


2 See the many different Oe 
styles at your nearest /*< 
dealer's, 75 cents and up. ie 
ij But be sure to get a 7 
ng TUNGSTEN battery. j 
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Address me personally, J. H. BUSH, Pres. Dept. 602-B. 











BUSH MOTOR COMPANY, Bush Temple, Chicago, Hl. 
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THE WAY OF A BOY 
@v James W.Foley 


HIS is the way a boy comes home, 
And the way it shall ever be: 
A scamper of feet through the leaf and loam 
And the chase of a vagrant bee; 
A coat cast off and quite forgot, 
A whistle and ringing cheer, 
And a romp near every well-known spot 
On the way from There to Here. 


This is the way a boy makes haste, 
And the way it has ever been: 

A squirrel seen is a squirrel chased, 
And a top is made to spin; 

A tree’s to climb and a brook’s to wade, 
And the shade is a place to lie 

After the zest of the game that’s played 
When,the sun is hot and high. 


This is the path a boy calls straight: 
By every winding way 

Where berries are or wild birds wait 
Or squirrels dart at play; 

By banks that bid you sit and cool 
Two dusty feet and brown 

In the pebbly shallows of the pool 
That’s on the way from town. 


This is the errand swiftly done, 
As doing shall ever be: 
An ounce of care to the pound of fun, 
And an hour that grows to three; 
A fence to climb and a rail to stride, 
With berries to hunt and share, 
And a breathless quarter hour beside 
A timid woodchuck’s lair. 


And this is the thing that a boy calls Care 
And the thing it shall ever be: 

An old straw hat that’s lost somewhere 
In the shade of some far-off tree ; 

A shirt. that’s damp or trousers rent, 
A bruise or a hornet’s sting, 

And lagging footsteps choreward bent 
In the soft twiligiits of spring. 


So these are the ways that boys all know, 
And so may they ever be; 

Fancies as fickle as winds that blow, 
And dreams as wide as the sea; 

Heaven above where the blue sky smiles, 
With no day overlong, 

And a whistle of merry tunes that whiles 
A whole world into song. 
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SUMMER - TIME RELIGION. 

HE first Sunday morning the three girls 
settled the question of churchgoing 
during their vacation. 

“I’m so busy with my ehoir work on 
Sundays at home, that I really need a 
rest now,” Theodora Frane declared, 

“It’s the same with my Sunday-school class,” 
Mary Arkwright added. 

“Well, I don’t sing in the choir and I don’t teach 
a class,” said Esther Pyne, “but it doesn’t do me 
one bit of good to go to the kind of church there is 
here, and. listen to the poor little theological stu- 
dents who come over to practice on us. I tried it 
once. It was all so crude—so trite. It is dreadful 
to think of people having nothing better. It helps 
me more to go down on the rocks when the tide 
is coming in and read the Psalms.” 

So the girls decided the matter. And out on the 
kitchen steps the next Sunday another girl decided 
the matter, too. She was not a summer boarder. 
She was working for Mrs. Littlefield in order to 
earn money to pay her way at the normal school 
in the winter; and as she worked she was looking 
out on life with her keen young eyes and weighing 
and judging many things. 

Always before on her “‘off Sunday” she had put 
on a fresh shirt waist and her best skirt and gone 
to the little church, as she was in the habit of 
doing at home; but this Sunday, when the cracked 
bell rang, she’was still sitting with her chin in her 
hands, her eyes sombre. 

“I’m not going,” she decided. ‘Mother is old- 
fashioned ; she doesn’t know. Those girls are the 
right sort, and they don’t go; they say there isn’t 
anything in it for them. Well, I guess there isn’t 
for me, either. When I get to the normal I’ll be 
too busy, anyway.” 

The sound of gay voices drifted to her on the soft 
summer air. A moment later three girls, trim and 
crisp and dainty, laden with books and pillows, 
crossed the garden on the way to the rocks. They 
all nodded to her brightly as they passed. 

*She’s a nice girl. I’d like to help her out some 
way if I could,” Mary remarked. 

“So would I; but you couldn’t. She’s too proud,” 
Theodora declared. 

Then the gay voiees ran on to other things. It 
was a beautiful Sunday, and they were having such 
a happy vacation! 
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GUESTS. 


OTHER!” Cynthia’s young voice was 
weighted with indignation and Cyn- 
thia’s young eyes faced her mother 
accusingly. “ Who is it now?” she 
added after a moment. 

“It’s old Miss Brackett. Her letter 
just came this morning. She is going to Cincinnati 
to visit a nephew, and wants to stop here for a few 
days on the way. She was such a dear friend to 
us when we were children—always the first to run 
in and ‘lend a hand’ in any emergency. She has 
had such a hard life, dear, tied down with an in- 
valid mother. I don’t suppose she ever was fifty 
miles away from home in her life. No one can 
quite imagine what this trip will be to her.” 

“And I suppose,” Cynthia said coldly, “you will 
use the best china and take her round to call on 
all the neighbors.” 

““Wouldn’t you, daughter?” 

Cynthia’s cheeks blazed into sudden color. “Oh, 
I suppose it is wicked of me, but, mother, I don’t 
see why we have to have such an endless string of 
queer people dropping down on us all thetime! If 
we only had company like the Oldworths or the 
Callenders! Think of that Madame Labouisse who 
playec so wonderfully at the Oldworths’, and that 
young author the Callenders have visiting them! 
But we are always entertaining some old country 
person who knew you or father or some of our 
family fifty years ago! Why can’t we have guests 
you can be proud of?” 

Cynthia’s mother .looked at her. Yes, it was 
hard on a girl of Cynthia’s age—hard if she was 
not big enough to see. But how she longed for 
Cynthia to see! 

Miss Brackett came the next day. She was 

















queer-looking, undoubtedly. Her hair was frizzed 
in a by-gone fashion, and one shoulder was out of 
shape, and her dress was really shabby. But her 
small, wrinkled face was radiant with joy. 

‘You see,” she said one night, stopping in Cyn- 
thia’s room to admire the party dress Cynthia was 
to wear that evening, “it’s so nice to see folks 
having things.” 

“Having things?” the girl repeated, puzzled. 

Miss Brackett nodded happily. ‘“Ineverdid. I 
never went to a party in my life. There were 
always sick folks since I was sixteen.” She spoke 
shyly: “I used to sorter comfort myself thinking 
mebbe I was having the hard times so some other 
girl—mebbe some little, frail, pretty thing that 
couldn’t stand them like me—could go. There 
now, you want to dress, and I’m bothering you. 
Only let me see you when you’re ready, won’t 
you? It’s wonderful to see folks.” 

Miss Brackett trotted off, but Cynthia stood still. 
Suppose their home had missed a guest like this— 
had missed the joy of giving joy! Cynthia’s eyes 
were opening. 
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He was answered by a roar of gunfire; the Aus- 
trian battleship Maria Theresia had fired the first 
shell. 

“Look out for the flag!’ repeated the young 
leader. 

Cannon ball began to fall upon the hill in the 
middle of the light-hearted palikars. 

All of a sudden there was great commotion. The 
flagstaff was hit, and seemed to be falling. Cries! 
oaths! curses! Everyone wanted to run and hold 
up the two colors. 

But Venezelos outstripped them all, and ran 
forward; his friends stopped him; why expose a 
valuable life so uselessly ? 

A young Cretan climbed up the rock and lifted 
up the damaged flag. The Italian sailors on board 
their ship were so enthusiastic over this heroism 
that they could not refrain from cheering. ‘‘And 
I myself,” said Admiral Canevaro to me, “ap- 
plauded the heroes whom my duty compelled me to 
attack.” 
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THE VISIT OF A POTENTATE. 








wa’n’t busy I’d haul the buggy down to Dan Noble’s 
paint shop and set him to work on it—tell him to 
paint the runnin’ gear either red or yaller and the 
body a real dark blue.” 

Caleb stified something that might have been 
either a laugh or a cough. ‘‘It’ll look kind of gay, 
won't it, when you get it done?” he asked. 

“I d’know—mebbe it would have,” Obed con- 
ceded, ‘‘but it didn’t get as far as that. 

“T figgered,” Obed went on, “that mebbe ’twould 
be as well if I didn’t take my wife to Bangor with 
me when I bought the paint; so I went out and 
dug some of my early p’taters to haul in—I knew 
she wouldn’t ride in on no p’tater wagon. The 
p’taters wa’n’t much more’n half growed and they 
didn’t fetch much more’n half price, but I figgered 
I e’d afford to lose a little somethin’ on the p’taters 
for the sake of gettin’ the kind of paint I wanted 
*thout havin’ to argue. 

“It took me some time to get rid of my p’taters, 
and, as a matter of fact, I lost more on ’em than 
I had to pay for the paint, and that galled me some. 

When I got home I got the paint 
onloaded off’n the wagon ’fore she 
got out to the barn—she most 





SHERIFF BILL NYE OF 
LARAMIE. 


O nearly everyone the name 
of Bill Nye brings the picture 
of a genial, fun-loving man 

whose jokes were once famous all 
over the country; but to those who 
livedin Wyoming some thirty years . 
ago Bill Nye means something else, 
too. 
At that time Nye had begun to 
be famous throughout the United 
States as editor of the Laramie 
Boomerang, but he was chiefly 
known—and feared—nearer home 
as sheriff of Laramie County. 

Sheriff Nye was absolutely fear- 
less. He was resolute, decisive, 
quick to act and tireless in pursu- 
ing offenders. He failed to get his 
man on only one occasion, and that 
failure was due to the tenderness 
of heart that was always a part of 
his character. 

Nye started out once after a typ- 
ical bad man who had shot or : 








always comes out to see if I’ve 
forgot anything she’s sent for. But 
I hadn’t forgot anything, for a 
wonder, so that part was all right. 

“Come mornin’, I went out to the 
carriage house to get out the buggy 
and haul it down to Noble’s — 
and, Caleb, there wa’n’t a sign of 
a buggy there! I couldn’t under- 
stand it, and I went into the house 
to ask her ’bout it. She was 
workin’ at the sink, and she never 
even turned round when I asked 
her where the buggy was. 

“*The buggy’s down to Dan 
Noble’s bein’ painted!’ she snaps, 
and I b’lieve I heard my jaw click 
when it dropped open. 

**Well, good land!’says I. ‘Then 
what in tunket am I goin’ to do 
with all the paint I bought?’ 

“*You never said anything to me 
*bout buyin’ any paint,’ she says, 
kind of short. ‘What color did 
you get?’ And then I had to tell 
her. 

“* Well,’ says she, ‘you c’n do 








stabbed some one, and quickly 

learned that he had fied to the 

mountains. Wyoming was a pretty wild territory 
back in the early eighties, and it was difficult and 
dangerous to follow the trail of that criminal and 
attempt to arrest him, but Nye never hesitated. 
Summoning a deputy, the sheriff sprang on his 
horse and the two started off. After riding nearly 
two hundred miles into the wilderness they learned 
that their man was hiding in an abandoned miner’s 
cabin, whither he had brought his young wife. 

Soon after darkness fell Nye quietly rode up to 
the cabin and dismounted before the door. He 
sent his deputy round to guard the rear of the little 
shack. Then Nye threw open the door and dashed 
inside, with his revolver cocked and ready for 
instant action. The criminal was asleep on the 
bed, and his wife, who sat close by, was stroking 
his forehead. Nye covered them both with his 
gun and told them to throw up their hands. 

“I’ve got you,” he said grimly. “Now you get 
up quietly and come along—the lady can stay here 
if she chooses.” 

The bad man admitted that the game was up, 
and began to roll his blanket intoa bundle. “Never 
mind that,” said Nye ; ‘‘we’ve got plenty of blankets 
in the place you’re going to.” The desperado 
then asked if he couldn’t say good-by to his wife. 

“I reckon it’s the last time I’ll ever see her,” 
he continued. “You’ve got the goods on me this 
time, sheriff—and I reckon I’ll swing for it.” 

He appeared so cast down that Nye’s warm 
heart prompted him to grant the request. “All 
right,” he said. “I'll give you two minutes.” 

The criminal rose from the bed. The next in- 
stant those tightly rolled blankets came whirling 
through the air and struck Nye in the face so 
heavily that he reeled back against the wall. 
Before he could recover his balance and throw off 
the blankets the criminal had dashed out of the 
cabin, leaped on Nye’s pony, and was galloping 
down a mountain trail in the darkness. 

Of course Nye’s deputy came rushing round 
from the rear of the cabin and started in pursuit, 
but the bad man was never heard from afterwards. 
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“LOOK OUT FOR THE FLAG!” 


LTHOUGH the name of Venezelos, the Cretan 
who became prime minister of Greece, is 
familiar in every part of the civilized world, 

few stories of his early life are well known, But 
here is a very interesting anecdote of the time 
when the Cretan revolutionaries had established 
themselves at Akrotiri and had appointed a com- 
mission, with Venezelos at its head to direct their 
camp. It is taken from “Eleftherios Venezelos, 
His Life and Work,” by Doctor C. Kerofilas. 

The insurgents, says Doctor Kerofilas, rendered 
him the most absolute obedience; one word from 
him was a command; led by him, they had no fear 
of the bullets of the European troops nor of the 
warships in the harbor. 

One of the most stirring incidents of this period 
was the bombardment by the European warships 
of the Greek flag that flew over the camp at 
Akrotiri on February 21, 1897. 

The insurgents had been warned on the preced- 
ing evening that this step would be taken. 

“They are going to bring down our flag,” said 
Venezelos to them in the evening. 

“When?” asked the palikars. 

“To-morrow morning. They want to take away 
our colors.” 

“Never! The Greek standard shall always fly 
on the hill.” 

Venezelos turned toward the port of Suda, where 
the warships were anchored, and exclaimed, “You 
have cannon ball—fire away! But our flag will 
not come down.” 

He looked with emotion at the blue-and-white 
emblem that fluttered in the wind on the summit 
of Akrotiri. 

In the morning the tragedy opened ; the warships 
took up their battle formation, and the admirals 
made a final demand that the flag should be 
lowered. 

“Never!” replied Eleftherios Venezelos. ‘Lower 
it yourselves!” 

“We are going to bombard you.” 

“We are waiting.” 

While the warships were making their prepara- 
tions the insurgents took shelter behind the rocks, 
which were excellent natural fortifications. All 


eyes were turned toward the glorious standard. 
“Look out for the flag!” criéd Venezelos. 
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anything you’re a-mind to with it. 





A CHIVALROUS SOLDIER. 


W fe must always be terrible, but it need 

not be unrelieved by shining examples of 
chivalry and consideration for others as 
well as by the display of courage and self-sacrifice 
that are inseparable from it. Our own Civil War 
was full of such amenities between the warring 
soldiers. One of the most charming courtesies 
was shown by Gen. Irvin McDowell, who com- 
manded the Federal troops at Bull Run, to the 
wife of Gen. Robert E. Lee.- 

On May 24, 1861, a column of Federal troops 
from Washington took possession of Arlington 
Heights and Alexandria. The family of General 
Lee left the beautiful Arlington mansion as the 
troops approached. Subsequently, the Federal 
commander, Gen. C. W. Sandford, was relieved 
by General McDowell, and it was into the latter’s 


‘hands that a letter from Mrs. Lee addressed to 


the commander at Arlington fell. 

General McDowell’s reply, which may be found 
in Series I, Volume 2, of the “Official Records,” is 
as follows: 


“Headquarters, Department Northeastern 

? Virginia, Arlington, May 30, 1861. 
“Mrs. R. E. Lee. 

“Madam. Having been ordered by the Govern- 
ment to relieve Major General Sandford in com- 
mand of this department, I had the honor to receive 
this morning your letter of to-day, addressed to 
him at this place. I am here temporarily in camp 
on the grounds, preferring this to sleeping in the 
house, under the circumstances which the painful 
state of the country places me with respect to its 
proprietors. 

“T assure you it has been and will be my earnest 
endeavor to have all things so ordered that on 
your return you will find things as little disturbed 
as possible. In this I have the hearty concurrence 
of the courteous, kind-hearted gentleman in the 
immediate command of the troops quartered here, 
and who lives in the lower part of the house to 
insure its being respected. 

“Everything has been done as you desired with 
respect to your servants, and your wishes, as far 
as they are known or could be anticipated, have 
been complied with. When you desire to return, 
every facility will be given you for so doing. 

“T trust, Madam, you will not consider it an 
intrusion if I say I have the most sincere sympathy 
for your distress, and that, as far as is compatible 
with my duty, I shall be ready to do whatever may 
alleviate it. 

“T have the honor to be, very respectfully, your 
most obedient servant, Irvin McDowell. 

“P.S. I am informed it was the order of the 
General-in-Chief (Gen. Scott), if the troops on 
coming here found the family in the house, that 
no one should enter it, but that a guard should be 
placed for its protection.” 
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HOW THE BUGGY WAS PAINTED. 


se HAT do you do, Caleb,” Obed Gunney de- 
manded anxiously of Mr. Peaslee, whom 
he found sitting under the shade of the 
big maple tree in front of his house, “when you 
think one way and your wife thinks another about 
anything?” 

“Well, in a case like that,” replied Caleb, purs- 
ing his lips judicially, “we commonly split the 
diffrence—and I come round to her way of think- 
ing. I’ve found I get ’long easier that way.” 

Mr. Gunney pondered this dejectedly. 

“T s’pose you’re right,” he agreed at last. “I 
didn’t know but what you’d studied out some way 
of gettin’ round ’em and havin’ your own way part 
of.the time.” 

“You ain’t the first married man that’s tried 
that,” returned Caleb, with a suspicion of irony 
in his voice. ‘“What’s the matter now? You’n 
Mis’ Gunney been havin’ a diff’rence of opinion?” 

Obed slowly polished the back of one hand with 
the palm of the other and gazed moodily at the 
ground. 

“Well,” he replied at last, “we had some talk a 
day or so ago ’bout gettin’ the buggy painted.” 

“Well,” prompted Caleb a little impatiently, 
“what about it?” 

Obed roused himself. ‘I’d kind of sot my mind 
on the color I wanted it, but T hadn’t gone so far 
as to tell her ’bout it,” he explained. “I thought 
perhaps I wouldn’t. I thought some day when I 





It wouldn’t have gone onto that 
buggy, anyway. I c’n see through you like so much 
sunshine,’ she says, ‘and I knew a week ago what 
you was cal’latin’ to do. So yesterday,’ says she, 
‘I had Dan Noble come up here and get that buggy, 
and by this time he’s got the fust coat onto it— 
and it’s black paint, too. You can do what you 
like with them fancy colors of yours,’ she says. 

“So the upshot is, I’ve dug a load of p’taters and 
sold ’em for half price, and I’ve got two cans of 
paint that I d’know’s I can sell at all, and I lost 
my day’s work—and I ain’t goin’ to have the buggy 
painted the way I want it, after all. 

“T guess your way’s ’bout as good as any,” Obed 
concluded resignedly. 
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A THIEF WHO RESPECTED 
THE LAW. 


66 REAKING and entering” is a rare crime 
B on the island of Mangaia in the Cook group, 
but an amusing instance of it is described 
in “Rt. Hon. R. J. Seddon’s Visit to the South Sea — 
Islands.” 

The criminal, whose outward demeanor was of 
the quietest, but who, to a close observer, was 
more nervous than he thought he showed, pleaded 
guilty. The judge, after taking evidence as to his 
character and so forth, said, “You have admitted 
committing a very serious offense, and one that 
rarely occurs in the Cook Islands. You have 
brought discredit on yourself, on your people and 
on this island; and you will now pay a visit to 
another island, upon which you have no friends, 
and will have to work hard.” 

The culprit was then sentenced to six months’ 
imprisonment on the island of Manuai, one of the 
Hervey Islands. 

In extenuation of his crime we were told that, 
as often happens, there was a woman at the 
bottom of it. A trader had imported some ladies’ 
patent-leather boots of fashionable Parisian style, 
with silver buckles in front. Several of the young 
islanders whose means permitted had bought boots 
and presented them to their lady loves. The 
sweetheart of the prisoner had said, “Why don’t 
you get me a pair?” So, having no money, he had 
gone to the store when the owner was asleep, was 
caught in the act, owned up like a man, and had to 
do penance. 

The visitors asked if there were no probation 
act? But Judge Gudgeon said, “No!” 

“Seeing,” said one of the visitors, “that he did not, 
like Adam, make the excuse, ‘The woman tempted 
me,’ can’t he be fined? We will pay the fine.” 

“No,” said the judge; “nothing but deportation 
will meet the case.” 

The prisoner was told to go and say good-by to 
his friends and to meet the boat at three o’clock. 
He made no attempt at escape, but went home, 
some distance away, and when next we saw him 
he was running hard to catch the boat, for he was 
a little behind time. Meanwhile the cause of this 
trouble has to wait for her boots, which the swain 
has promised to bring on his return from Raro- 
tonga. o4 


POOR SERVICE. 


HE rector of a rural parish in England, says 

the Manchester Guardian, was trying to 

make conversation with a parishioner whose 
son was in the army. Not meeting with much suc- 
cess, he finally ventured, “Naturally I take deep 
interest in this force at Saloniki. Are you aware, 
Mrs. X., that these are the Thessalonians to whom 
St. Paul sent a letter?” 

Mrs. X. looked up from the washtub. ‘Well, he 
may have written there; I’m not saying he didn’t. 
But I’m sorry for ’im if he sent parcels. I sent 
two to my boy months since, and they ain’t been 
delivered yet.” 
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A MAN WITH A LONG NAME. 


CONTRIBUTOR has copied this name from 
a tombstone in a Virginia churchyard. It 
must be pretty nearly the longest on record. 

Do any of our readers know of a longer one? 

Doctor George Kemper Young John T. Shields 
Genius Gray Matthew Wilson Pilson Henderson Jefferson 

Davis Confederate States Ambrose 
Heifner. 
Born February 12, 1862. 





Died March 28, 1906. 
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WHEN LITTLE BEAR VISITED SCHOOL 
_ By FRANCES MARGARET FOX 7-73 


youngsters joined hands and danced | Then two little girls and one 
Father Bear built a raft and took his round and round in a circle. | little boy, with blue-covered books 
family floating downstream. The raft Plainly, the log building was a/in their hands, went to a spot in 
was made of logs firmly fastened together. It | schoolhouse, for a moment later out stepped | front of the teacher’s desk and stood with their | window, trying to tell Simon the word ‘‘cat’’! 
was big and strong, and had three rustic chairs | the schoolmaster and began to ring a bell. | toes on a crack in the floor. The little girls| Down the hill ran Little Bear as fast as he 
on it—a big, big chair for the big Father Bear, The children straightway formed in line, | edged away from the boy as far as they could could go, and scrambled on board the raft. 
a middle-sized chair for middle-sized Mother | boys first, girls behind. Then they all marched | while the master looked at them. Little Bear | Father Bear and Mother Bear used their poles 





NCE in midsummer when wild 
roses were blooming along the 
river bank behind the Three 

Bears’ house in the forest and wild 
birds were singing from every thicket, 


looked up ; but instead of saying‘ ‘cat, ’’ 
as the primer said, Simon, with eyes as 
large and round as saucers, dropped his 
book and cried, ‘‘ Bear! I see a bear!’’ 

Sure enough, he did; so did all the 
children; so did the master; because 
Little Bear was right up in the 
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Bear, and a wee, | 
wee chair for wee 
Little Bear. There 
were also poles to 
keep the raft from 
bumping against 
the river bank: a 
rather heavy pole 
made just for huge 
Father Bear, a mid- 
dle - sized pole for 
iniddle-sized Moth- 
er Bear, and a long, 
light pole for Little 
Bear. 

Soon they were 
far from home, but 
it was afternoon 
that day beforeany- 
thing special hap- 
pened. There was 


Three Bears saw a little log house on a hillside 
and many children playing outside the door. 

At that very moment, bump! went the raft 
into the bank, and there it stuck among the 
willows! 

‘*Oh, please do not push the raft into the 
stream for a few minutes!’’ whispered Little 
Bear. ‘‘Let us watch the children !’’ 

‘*Yes, let us watch the children,’’ added 
Mother Bear. 

So Father Bear, being willing to please his 
family, seated himself in his huge chair, and 
Mother Bear seated herself in her middle-sized 
chair; but Little Bear stood on his tippytoes 
in his little chair, so that he could see better. 

‘Oh, I wish those children would let me 
play with them!’’ cried Little Bear, as the 





THE THREE BEARS SAW A SCHOOLHOUSE. 





into the school- 


foot, right foot, left 
foot, right foot,’’ 
and their feet made 
a@ merry stamping. 

After the children 
were all in the 
schoolhouse and the 
door was closed, a 
song came floating 
through the open 
windows. 

When the singing 


path leading from the river to the schoolhouse, 


and I see bushes beside one of the windows. | the girls giggled. 


If I will go softly, softly, and climb softly, 


softly into the bushes, may I go and peep into | master, ‘‘we are waiting.’’ 


the schoolhouse and see the children ?’’ 


‘“‘Oh, I do not know about that!’’ began | Bear felt so sorry for Simon 
Mother Bear; but Father Bear said, ‘‘Oh, let | that he forgot all about him- 
him go! Only, Son Bear,’’ he added, ‘‘if one | 


of the children should happen to see you, and 
should say ‘Bear,’ you run straight down to 
the raft, and we shall be ready to push into 
the stream and get away !’’ 

So Little Bear crept softly up the path on 
the hillside, climbed softly into the bushes, 
and peeped into the schoolroom. ll the chil- 
dren were in their seats with their heads bent 
over books and slates, until the teacher said 
sternly, ‘‘Primer class! Come forward !’’ 





was over, and the | 
only sounds thatthe | 
bears heard were | Little Bear was sure that Si- 
the song of birds, the | mon did not know his lesson ; 
lappingof the water | 
and the humming | 
of bees, Little Bear | 
a bend in the river, and when the raft came! said to his father and mother, ‘‘I see a little | foot and then on the other and 
swishing and tumbling round that bend the | 





| was so much interested that he climbed closer | 
room, saying, ‘‘ Left | 


to the window. 
‘*Open your books,’’ said the schoolmaster. 





The three opened their blue-covered books. | 


‘*Joan, you may read the 
lesson first, if you please. ’’ 

So Joan read, ‘‘I—see—a— 
cat.’? 

‘*Good!’? said the master. 
‘*Mary, yor may read.’’ 

‘*T— see —a—cat,’’ read 
Mary; she knew every word 
of that lesson. 

‘*Now, Simon,’’ spoke the 
master to the boy, ‘‘let us 
hear you read.’’ 


he wassureof it becauseSimon 
acted so foolish and looked so 
unhappy. He stood on one 


twisted and squirmed until 











‘*Come, Simon,’’ urged the 





ORAWINGS BY WALT HARRIS 


and quickly pushed the raft into the middle of 
the stream, and away went all three of them, 
laughing. But Little Bear did not wish to visit 
school again that day—or that summer. 
































It happened that Little 




















self, and leaned forward until 
his paws rested on the win- 
dow sill. Noone noticed him 
then, because bushes clustered 
close round that window and 
he had made no sound. 

‘*Simon,’’ the master com- 
manded at last, ‘tread the 
lesson !?? 

** T— see,’? began Simon, 
‘*T—see—a —’’ Then he 

















“I SEE A BEARI" 





GARDENING. 


BY GRACE MAY NORTH. 


I have a little garden, 
I planted blossom-seeds ; 
But I should like to know who 


*twas 


That planted all the weeds ! 


& 
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THE CIRCUS BABY. 


BY IRVING PALFREY. 


EFORE Billy Hall was a year old and 
B of course long before he ever saw a 

circus, or even knew what a circus 
was, they called him ‘‘the circus baby.’’ 
It came about this way: 

One Saturday in June just after the cir- 
eus came to Belton Dick and Dorothy, 
who are Billy’s brother and sister, joined 
with a dozen or more other little folk of the 
neighborhood in having a circus of their 
own in the Halls’ big stable. Dick was one 
of the clowns. He wore a long gown, 
spotted with many colors, a big ruff round his 
neck and a pointed paper cap on his head. 
Dorothy was a Spanish dancer, with a 
dress of bright colors and many ribbons in 
- her hair. 

What fun they had that day! To be 
sure, the cat that was to be the tiger in the 
menagerie got out of the box and ran away ; 
and old Major, the Newfoundland dog, was 
too good-natured to make the right kind of 
lion; but most of the other animals did very 
well indeed, especially the rabbit that was a 
kangaroo and the toy snake that jumped ou’ 
of a box. . 

The performance itself was wonderfully 
pleasing to those who saw it from the row 
of boxes that served for seats. When Tom 
Skinner hung by his toes from the flying 
rings above the haymow there was much 
handclapping, but there was even more 
when Dick, the clown, tried to do the same 
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DICK AND DOROTHY LINGERED A MOMENT BESIDE BILLY'S CRIB. 


thing, only to tumble into the hay below. | has been in this country only a few months. 
And when Dorothy had danced gracefully on | No one can understand a word of his lan- 
the bottom of an overturned box, Dick climbed guage, and he has to be kept in a strong cage. 
up on the box to do the same thing, and fell | Step right in and see the wild man of Borneo!”’ 
through the bottom of the box and disappeared | So everyone that was there, with many 


inside. 


| giggles and whispers, filed into the house. 


When the performance was over, ‘‘Reddy’’ | There they found that ‘‘the wild man of 
Carter, the ringmaster, made an announce-| Borneo’’ was Baby Billy, who was lying in 


ment. 


his crib, which was indeed a strong cage for 


‘*Ladies and gentlemen, ’’ he shouted, ‘‘don’t | him. And of course it was true that no one 


miss the great side show! 


It is better than | could understand a word of his language, 


the main performance! Step right into the | although it was plain that he was trying to 


house and see the wild man of Borneo! 


He | tell his callers something very important. 





When they had all gone, Dick and Dorothy 
lingered a moment beside Billy’s erib. 

‘*Wasn’t he a dear?’’ cried Dorothy. 
one did his part better than Billy !’’ 

‘*That’s so,’? agreed Dick. ‘‘ And see, he’s 
trying to stand on his head now!’’ 

‘*No, he’s just trying to get his foot into 
his mouth,’’ answered Dorothy, ‘‘ but he’s 


‘*No 


| 


doing it easier than anyone else in the circus 


could. ’’ 

‘*Next year we’ll have him in the main 
performance,’’ said Dick, ‘‘and perhaps he’ll 
make even more of a hit than he did to-day.’’ 


PUZZLES. 


1. WORD SQUARES. 
5, 

To blaze; a vagabond; an ancient astronomi- 
eal instrument; an old word signifying “mean” ; 
the first name of one of Scott’s heroines. 

II. 
The bearer of messages; a river in Europe; a 
preposition ; to gaze. 
11. 
_A kind of meat; an old Irish king; a space of 
time; a narrow path. 


2. ACROSTICS. 

I. 
I’m found in morning, not in night; 
I’m found in gloaming, not in light; 
I’m found in shadow, not in shade; 
I’m found in upland, not in glade, 
And yet my whole at ment we view 
From both the glade and upland, too. 

Il. 
I’m found in depths, not in pelea; 
I’m found in bitter, not in bright 
I’m found in sorrow, not in might; 
I’m found in darkness, not in light; 
My whole doth live a life of woe 
Amid the wrongs of Mexico. 

Ilr. 
I’m found in fats, not in lean; 
I’m found in king, not in queen; 
I’m found in stay, not in stop; 
I’m found in store, not in shop; 
I’m found in ice, not in snow; 
And o’er the ice my whole doth go, 
As well as in the depths below. 

IV. 


I’m found in fort, not in redoubt ; 
I’m found in battle, not in rout; 

I’m found in army, not in crowd; 
I’m found in glory, not in shroud. 


To me you owe your love and life, 
In time of peace and time of strife. 
6 
3. STAR. 
From 1 to 2 is an ancient race; 

1 to 3, an expression of joy; 1to ee 
4, a feminine name; 1 to 5, an 
African city; 1 to 6, to pile up; 

2 to 3 to 4 to 5 to 6, confusion. 
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4. CHARADES. 
%. 
I am welcome to all from cottage to throne; 
There’s scarce a condition where I am unknown; 
I strive to do y , and I scarce can do harm; 
Even music without me must give up a charm; 
I’m the joy of the weary, the hope of the sick ; 
And fain would I visit where sorrows are thic ; 
I’m a friend to the peaceful, a foe to all strife; 
My presence is needful to keep you in life. 
Il. 
I float in the air, and I creep o’er the earth ; 
I’m at home in the skies, yet a tear oe me birth; 
I dance in the sunbeams, I sleep in the shade, 
Yet the mightiest engines look for my aid. 
I run without legs, I fly without wings, 
No acrobat lithe so familiar with wings. 
Though as I haste on I get many a fall, 
Such mishaps can never delay me at all. 
I make the world shudder when tempests are 


wild, 
And yet I’m a toy in the hand of a child. 
5. CONUNDRUMS. 
I. 
Why is a popular boy like the letter ‘‘e”? 


Il. 


What animals are those that become foes if 
ten go out of their midst? 
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OUR arch may possibly break 

or weaken under the strain of 
wearing low shoes this summer, if 
you are not careful in selecting 
your footwear. 





REG. U. S. PAT. OFF, 


strengthens weak arches and gives a firm, 
buoyant step. Coward summer oxfords 
are delightfully cool and snug fitting. 
Send -for Catalog and select your style. 
Satisfaction assured. 
For Men, Women and Children. 


Sold Nowhere Else 
James S. Coward 
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262-274 Greenwich St., N. Y. 


(Near Warren Street) 














FLAGS OF THE ALLIES 


24 Beautiful Satin Flags of the Allies and 
friendly nations, with portraits of the rulers 
and leading fighters, in fast colors (washable), 
size 4x5 inches. A set, when sewn together, 
will make a beautiful cushion top, 20x 24 in. 
Can be made up into QUILTS, AFGHANS, 
TABLE COVERS, WALL DRAPERIES, 
etc. Also a set of 24 handsome flannel flags, 
sizes 5x7% in., covering an area of 30x 30 
in., make an artistic and beautiful home 
decoration—inexpensive and easily made. 
Price 25c. each set or 50c. for the two, postpaid. 


STERLING GUM COMPANY, of Canada, Ltd. 
88 Terauley Street, Toronto, Ont., Canada 





A NAVAL CHURCH SERVICE. 


INGSTOWN Harbor was filled with patrol 
K boats at anchor, writes a contributor to the 
| Cornhill Magazine. Once, in the days of 
| peace, these were trawlers. Now each mounts a 
gun on her foredeck and goes out to trawl for the 
most dangerous fish men ever chased. They are 
small boats, these trawlers, but it is an evil busi- 
ness for the submarine that feels the drag of their 
nets, or, venturing to the surface, hears their 
guns speak. Among them lay two torpedo-boat 
| destroyers, side by side, moored bow and stern, so 
close that men could step from one deck to the 
other. Their high-built bows rose with a sort of 
threat above the mooring buoys. From the tall 
foremasts the wires of their telegraphic installa- 
tion sloped sharply aft. The narrow, low decks 
| were covered with the machines of the terrible 
| business that these boats do—guns, three of them, 
and four great torpedo tubes, ready to swing out to 
port or starboard. Our launch slipped alongside. 
| We mounted a narrow, steep ladder. The com- 
mander saluted, and greeted us with an apology. 

“We used to have a nice ladder,” he said, “like 
a yacht’s; but when the war broke out it had to 
go.” Then, to my companion, “If you’re ready, 

| padre, I’ll muster the ship’s company.” 
The ship’s company were mustered, the com- 
panies of both ships. The men, a hundred of them, 
| perhaps, or rather more, stood in two groups, one 
| on each side of the deck, with a space between 
them. Above the vacant space stretched the long 
gray barrel of a gun. Aft, facing the men, stood 
the officers. The padre took his place and laid his 
| books on some part of the ship’s fighting gear 
draped with a flag. 
An order was given, very quietly, with none of 
the sharp staccato vigor with which soldiers speak. 
“Ship’s company, hats off!” 
The men stood bareheaded. A flag, red and 
white, was broken out at the foremast head. From 
one of the two tall spires that dominated the town 
came the sound of church bells summoning the 
townsfolk, peaceful people, to their prayers. Our 
padre bade us sing a hymn. It was, “Rock of 
Ages.” How is it that our soldiers and sailors 
both choose this hymn, both seem to sing it with 
special delight? Here we had no band to help ys, 
no choir to lead us. The padre pitched the first 
note for us. The men’s voices caught it. There 
passed across the water a great wave of sound. 
I stood and wondered. The faces before me 
were boys’ faces. It would have surprised me to 
learn that in all that company there were four men 
of thirty years of age among officers or crew. I 
looked up, and the long gun was above my head. I 

looked past the men and saw that over the shelter 
| of a hatchway there hung a wooden shield. On it 
was painted, ‘“Heligoland—i914.””" Here were no 
gorgeous monuments of a mighty past, no chron- 
icling of great names and splendid deeds; only a 
| simple record of the fact that this ship had been in 

one great fight. Of all the rest that she had done, 
| of lesser battles, of long vigils, of manifold perils, 
| there was no note at all. And the faces of these 

who had done and borne such great things were 
| the faces of boys still, simple, joyous, confident. 
The horror of war had not cowed them, and never 
would. 

The hymn was finished. We prayed, standing 
with heads bowed. The voice of the padre spoke 
for us, asking the protection and help of God for 
| the companies of these two ships, for all who fought 
by sea or by land, for the dying, for the wounded, 
for the sorrowful. 

We sang again. I saw that Howth Head, far 
away to the north of us, was blackened with a 
thundershower. Right round the long bend of 
the bay the cloud clung tothe land. The thickly 
grouped spires and chimneys of Dublin were 
caught in it. I could see the rain pouring over the 
city like a thick black veil. A shaft of sunlight 
struck the water ofthe bay between us and Howth; 
but a flanking outpost of the storm cloud darkened 
our nearer sky. The water of the harbor grew 
suddenly black. 

Our padre spoke to us, a few words only, telling 
us a very simple thing, which certainly, here and 
now, our hearts believed; which it were well for 
us if at all times we believed and held fast. Then 
| came the last words of all, that wonderful bene- 
diction which promises, which gives, the peace of 
| God. Even as he spoke a few drops of rain fell 
| heavily. The roll of thunder came to us from the 

darkness that covered Howth. Jagged lightning 
| flashed in a sharp zigzag against the cloud. 
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| O’CONNELL AND THE WITNESS. 
De O'CONNELL, in his career at the 


& 





} bar, says Judge Parry in the Cornhill Maga- 
| zine, was rightly acclaimed by the people as 
| “The Counsellor.” He remained a stuff gowns- 
man to the end; he never asked for silk, and 
refused the judgeship offered to him. No govern- 
ment ennobled him. He had two titles, but they 
were given him by his fellow men. In the greater 
world of politics he was ‘The Liberator”; in his 
| own demesne on the Munster Circuit and among 
| the peasantry of the West he was The Counsellor. 

Of The Counsellor’s intuition and quickness of 
perception in guessing the secret in a lying wit- 
ness’s heart many stories are told. He certainly 
had a very intimate knowledge of the thoughts 
and feelings of the lower classes, but in the follow- 
ing story it is difficult to believe that he had not 
received some inkling of the real truth before he 
went into court. The story is told, however, as 
an example of his marvelous ‘power of insight, and 
is in any case a curious record of humor, villainy 
and superstition. 

It was a will case, and the validity of the will 
was in dispute. The witnesses for the defense all 
swore that the testator had signed the will while 
“life was in him.” Other counsel had cross- 
examined the witnesses, and the last witness was 
handed over to O’Connell. He, too, swore by the 





same phrase that “‘life was in the testator when 


the will was signed.” 


“By virtue of your oath, was he alive?” asked | 


O’Connell. 

“By virtue of my oath, life was in him.” 

“Now,” continued O’Connell, with great solem- 
nity, and assuming an air of inspiration, “I call on 
you in the presence of your Maker, before whom 
you must one day be judged for the evidence you 
give here to-day, I solemnly ask,—and answer me 
at your peril,—was it not a live fly that was in the 
dead man’s mouth when his hand was placed on 
the will?” 

The witness fell on his knees and confessed that 
| they had indeed placed a fly in the mouth of the 
| deceased, that they might swear that “life was in 
| him.” 
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Even the most exacting find 
Resinol Soap delightfully 
pure and cleansing. But also 
it contains just enough of 
that gentle, soothing Resinol 
medication to relieve clogged, 
irritated pores, reduce the 
tendency to pimples, and 
give Nature the chance she 
needsto make thecomplexion 
clear, fresh and velvety. 


Used for the shampoo, Res- 
inol Soap helps to keep the 
hair soft, thick, lustrous, and 
free from annoying dandruff. 


Resinol Soap contains absolutely no 
alkali or artificial coloring, so may be 
used freely on the most delicate skin, 
Sold by all druggists and dealers in 
toilet goods. For a generous trial-size 
cake, free, write to Dept. 13-G, Resinol, 
Baltimore, Md. 


Resinol Shaving Soap also contains 
the Resinol medication, making it most 
soothing and refreshing to tender faces. 








Going 


Here’s sport! 
Take a Handy 
Oil Can of 3-in- 
One and oil each 
roller of your 
skates. Now you’ll sail! 


° e 
3-in-One Oil 
is ideal for roller skates and 
bicycles. Eases up friction. 
Never dries out, gums or gath- 
ers dust. Good for ice skates 
to prevent rust. Fine for guns, 
fishing reels and pocket knives. 
Keeps ball mitts soft and ripless. 
Sold in sporting goods, drug, 
hardware and general stores: 10z., 
10c; 3 oz., 25c; 8 oz. (4 pt.), 
Also in Self-Sealing Handy Oil 
 Cans,3% 0z., 25c. Insist on3-in-One. 
FREE—Saniple and Dictionary of Uses. 


Three-in-One Oil Co., 42 AIS. B’way, N. Y. 
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free trial on this finest of fi 
eee ype, +35 utel jgenui “ 
n uine. 
for our big catalog show! 
Waite TODAY © ts Sere 
en an 
d for liki e. it ia of 
sald fe etapa cures re 
TIRES, COAST: me A — wo i ‘1 
re Pete 4 
Pay will be closed out at 
iE GENTS wanted in each town to ride and 
exhibit asample 1916 model Ranger furnished by us. 
it Costs You Nothing to learn what we off 
ind how we can do it. You will be aston and 
. Do not a bicycle, tires or sundries unti 


you get our catalog new special offers. Write today. 
MEAD CYCLE CO., Dept. T-50, CHICAGO. ILL. 
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Ever Offered 


You can make good pictures. Lots of fun. 
Nofocusing; no bother. Unusual opportunity 
to get a Roll Film Camera at a great saving. 
$375 For This Regular $10 No. 0, 
— Ingento Film Camera 
Leather covered body, nickel trimmings, rapid, 
symmetrical lens, universal focus, automatic shut- 
ter, aperture 6 to 64f. Brilliant Reversible 
Finder. Capacity, 6 exposures. Daylight 
loading Roll Film. Order direct from this ad. 
4 —Satisfaction guaranteed—or send for booklet. 
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Make it repair- 
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i = field a hundred times 
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New Companion 


Sewing Machine 


WE offer four high- 

grade styles, 
with all the 
latest improve- 
ments and many 
exclusive features 
not found on any 
other sewing machine. 


THREE MONTHS’ FREE TRIAL allowed 
each purchaser. If not satisfactory, 
machine may be returned at our ex- 
pense and your money refunded. 


NO FREIGHT TO PAY. We pay all freight 
charges to your freight station (in 
United States). No extra cost to you 
above our low factory-to-home price. 

OUR LOW PRICES will surprise you. Our 
factory-to-home system will save you 
a large amount on the purchase of a 
high-grade family sewing machine. 

FIND OUT ALL ABOUT IT. Write for our 
Illustrated Descriptive Sewing Ma- 
chine Booklet to-day. A postal will 
bring it by return mail. 


PERRY MASON COMPANY 


Boston, Mass. 
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NATURE GSCIENCE) | 


ALKING vs. RUNNING.—The Boston Nu- 





WINTON SIX 





trition Laboratory of the Carnegie Institution 
has lately completed an elaborate study of the 
physiological aspects of walking, which the Jour- 
nal of the American Medical Association summa- 
rizes. According to the authors of the report, very 
few persons get through the day without walking 
one or two miles, and the average office worker usu- 
ally walks about seven miles. In walking, a person 
expends energy not only in external muscular 
exercise but also in producing the heat necessary 
to maintain such bodily activities as circulation, 
breathing, and balancing the body in an upright 
position. The energy that the body expends in 
walking is thus a complex made up of various con- 
tributions for special purposes. Walking even at 
a moderate pace sets up certain muscular move- 
ments that are not directly connected with the 
business of going ahead, such as swinging the arms 
and raising the weight. of the body with every 
step. The experiments of the Boston laboratory 
show that when the arms are swung vigorously, 
as they are in a brisk walk, the digestion and 
assimilation of food may be increased more than 
one hundred and twenty-five per cent. Further- 
more, it was found that as much as one-fifth of 
the energy that an average-sized man spends in 
walking he spends merely in raising his body at 
every step. Running calls for a greater outlay of 
energy, and gets a smaller proportionate return 
for it; for running lifts the body nearly twice as 
high as walking does, and the most economical 
kind of locomotion is that which wastes the least 
energy in lifting the body. It follows that the 
most efficient walker or runner is he who swings 
his arms the least and raises his body the least in 
proportion to the amount of ground that he covers. 


ILITARY SURVIVALS.—In the close-range 
warfare of the trenches the opposing soldiers 
are making use of means of offense and means of 
defense that long antedate the invention of fire- 
arms; some of them, indeed, are older than his- 
tory. The steel helmet has reappeared after more 
than two hundred years of disuse, and many a 
soldier owes his life to the fact that the curved 
surface of his head covering deflected a bullet. 
The trench periscope is an adaptation of a device 
that was invented nearly 
three centuries ago. The 
barbed-wire entanglement 
is only another form of 
the ancient abatis, and the 
fact that it is now often 
painted green to make it 
less easy to see is a link 
that joins it even more 
intimately to its prototype. 
The pits with sharp spikes 
at the bottom and the cal- 
trops — four-pointed iron 
instruments that always 
stand with one point up- 
ward however they may 
fall—are survivals of me- 
dizval warfare. The cata- 
pult of the Romans that 
once threw stones now 
casts explosive grenades 
from trench totrench. The 
A SOLDIER OF TO-DAY WITH German flame projector 
BREAST ARMOR AND sHieto. &eSback tothe days when 
armies deluged each other 
with boiling oil and burning piteh, and the use of 
poisonous gases was anticipated by the Chinese, 
who for centuries used stinkpots. Mine, counter- 
mine and petard, reinforced to-day by guncotton 
and trinitrotoluol, are revivals from the Middle 
Ages. Screening guns and men by the adroit use 
of foliage carries us back to the days of Macbeth, 
when Birnam Wood came to Dunsinane. But, as 
the Engineering Record points out, the war has 
utilized one means of concealment that is strik- 
ingly modern: that is, painting ships, guns, and 
even men in streaks and spots of different colors, 
so that they are quite lost in the shifting light, 
either at sea or on land. The trick had its origin 
in recent discoveries concerning the protective 
coloration of animals. 








HE HEAVIEST LOAD.— According to the 

Engineering News, the Pennsylvania Railroad 
recently carried the largest railway carload in 
combined weight and size ever moved by rail. It 
was the 8000-kilowatt generator of a steam turbine 
power unit, which weighed 80 tons, and which 
when in place on the car stood 15 feet 744 inches 
above the rails. It was shipped from Greenville, 
New Jersey, to Joplin, Missouri, on a new flat car 
built to carry a load of 70 tons. In order to avoid 
low bridges and other obstacles, it was necessary 
to send the car by a circuitous route. 


pense FIR.— The province of British Co- 
lumbia has presented to the Kew Botanic 
Gardens a giant flagstaff of Douglas fir, to replace 
the old 159-foot staff, which lasted fifty years. The 
new pole is 215 feet long and weighs 18 tons. It 
was shaped and creosoted in Vancouver, conveyed 
by steamer to London, and floated up the Thames 
to Kew. Poles of Douglas fir are highly valued 
for ships’ masts and flagstaffs because of their 
straightness, durability, strength and resilience. 
The timber is also largely used for telegraph and 
electric-railway poles and bridge and trestle tim- 
bers. The Forest Service regards Douglas fir as 
perhaps the most important of American woods. 
Estimates of the available supply range from 
300,000,000,000 to 350,000,000,000 feet, board measure. 
The tree is most abundant, and attains its largest 
size not far above sea level in southern British 
Columbia and in the region between the coast of 
Washington and Oregon and the western foothills 
of the Cascade Mountains. There the trees, 
crowded close together, rise to a height of 300 
feet; indeed, lumbermen report trees 350 feet 
high, with trunks 11 feet in diameter, free of 
branches for 200 feet, and with hardly any per- 
ceptible taper up to that height. Douglas fir 
usually grows rapidly. In California there are 
trees only ten years old that have trunks a foot 
in diameter. It produces many cones and the 
seeds germinate freely. According to Sargent, 
the seedlings spring up as thick as grass where 
the forest has been cleared by fire. In the strug- 
gle for existence the weakest are crowded out, 
until finally there arises a crowd of pole-like stems 
destitute of branches and foliage except at the 
top. Germany has planted large experimental 
forests of Douglas fir, which, the experts say, is 
likely to rival and eventually to replace the larch 
in Europe as a timber tree. 














“Oh, I Didn’t See You” 


How many times have your motoring friends 
said that after you had passed them out riding? 
And how surely it means that your car is 


TWO MOTOR AND lacking in distinction. 
CHASSIS SIZES 


33 at - - - . gg4g5 You can have both mechanical superiority 
48 at - - - - $3500 and individualistic beauty when you buy a 


Prices subject to change Winton Six. We solicit the personal wishes 
without notice. . 

Complete information of each buyer and plan for him a car that 
on request. . . 

Wesubmit individual designs  COMPletely represents his exclusive preferences. 
ae a Thus every Winton Six is always a delightful 


private possession. Your car belongs to you. 


The Winton Company 
19 Berea Road, Cleveland, Ohio. 
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* HERE YOU ARE, BOYS! 
: A New Bicycle Horn 


as AUTOMOBILE TYPE 














= Just Like 
wir the 

NA Well-known 
We Automobile 
we Horn 


Gives 
Startling Warning 
Note at 
Slightest Touch 
of Plunger 




















“ae i Vonr MAN OR BOY who rides a bicycle this season will want one 


of these new Bicycle Horns. It is operated by hand just the same as 
the automobile horn. The slightest touch of the plunger produces a loud, 








as rasping sound, similar to the well-known automobile warning note, which 

“ae commands instant attention and gives ample notice of the rider's approach. 

= The Horn is finely finished with black enamel and measures 3x3 inches. It is as 

Ki carefully made as an automobile horn and every part is interchangeable. The 

ais illustration shows it attached on the handle bar. The bracket, however, is adjust- 

m% able, en teR the owner to attach ore Horn in any position and on any part of 

% the bicycle tubing. Good for motor cycles, too. 
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we Ask a friend or neighbor to give you his subscription for The Youth’s 
a How to Get the New Companion for one year. Send address to us with the $2.00 sub- 
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“s PERRY MASON COMPANY, Commonwealth Ave. and St. Paul St., BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION is an illus- 
ea weekly paper for all the family. | 
Its subscription phioe is Pe a@ year, in advance, 
including postage prepai to any address in the 
United States, $2.25 to Canada, and $3.00 to foreign 
countries. Entered at the P 20st Office, Boston, 
Mass., as second-class matter. 

New Subscriptions may begin at any time during 
th 

Senet a Renewals should be sent by subscribers 

irectly to this office. We donot request Agents to 
collect money for renewals. Payment to strangers 
is made at the risk of the subscriber. 

Payment, for the Companion, when sent by | 
mail, should be b ffice Money Order or 
Express Money Order. When neither of these can | 
be procured, send the money ina Registered Letter. 

Silver sent through the mail is at the sender’s risk. 
It is liable to be stolen or to wear a hole through | 
the envelope. 

Renewals. Three weeks after the receipt of money | 
by us, the date after the address on your paper. 
which shows when the subscription expires, wil 
be changed. 

Always give thé name of the Post Office to which. 
your paper issent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 


Letters should be addressed and orders made payable 
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PERRY MASON COMPANY, 
The Youth’s Companion, 











EXOPHTHALMIC GOITRE. 


Commonwealth Ave. and St. Paul St., Boston, Mass. 
HIS disease, often called Graves’ disease, 
or Basedow’s disease, has been known 
fora long time, but we have only lately | 
begun to recognize its nature, as our 
knowledge of the thyroid gland and its 
influence on the nutritive processes of | 
the body increases. The characteristic symptoms | 
of the affection are a conspicuous swelling of the 
thyroid gland, which lies behind the lower part of | 
the throat, rapid pulse with palpitation, a cold, 
clammy skin, more or less tremor of the extremi- 
ties, prominence of the eyes, and a general nervous | 
or irritable state. The disease occurs chiefly in 
persons between eighteen and thirty-five years old, 
and almost exclusively in women. It runs more or 
less in certain families, although cases occasionally 
appear in families in which there is no history of | 
such a disease. 

An interesting comparison has been made be- 
tween the symptoms of exophthalmic goitre and 
the signs expressive of intense fear. The staring 
eyes, the cold perspiration, the trembling limbs 
and the rapid thumping of the heart are the 
same in the two conditions, and it has been sug- 
gested that they are both caused by an excess of 
the thyroid secretion in the blood, due in one in- 
stance to the increase in size and activity of the 
thyroid gland, and in the other to a sudden out- 
pouring of this secretion as a result of the power- 
ful emotion of terror. It is a well-recognized fact 
that all emotion, if powerful enough and long- 
continued, produces a marked physical effect. 

The underlying cause of exophthalmic goitre is 
not yet definitely determined; the disease appears 
to be of nervous origin, and often attacks members 
of families in which various nervous affections 
exist. Moreover, it has frequently been observed 
to follow some great nervous shock, such as fear, 
grief or intense joy. In the treatment of exoph- 
thalmic goitre rest is most important—rest of 
mind as well as of body. If rest cannot be had by 
natural means and through the exercise of the 














patient’s own will, it must be obtained by giving | 


her the nerve sedatives. 

As in so many other diseases, a serum has been 
made that acts marvelously well in a certain num- 
ber of cases of goitre and fails utterly in others; it 
is not yet possible to foretell in which cases it will 
succeed and in which it will not. In rebellious 
cases that do not respond to medical and hygienic 
treatment, the physician must resort to surgical 
measures, such as shutting off part of the blood 
supply to the thyroid gland by tying the arteries 
in the neck, or even cutting away part of the gland. 
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MISS SALLY’S SOFA. 


OING down Maple Street, Celia Bennett 
and Nell Granger were startled by a 
sharp tapping upon the window of a 
small house they were passing. 

“It’s Miss Sally Kinkaid!” Celia ex- 
claimed. ‘She wants us to see her 
new sofa. She’s been waylaying everyone who 
passed all the week. Everyone’s laughing about 
it. There! What did I tell you?” ‘ 

Miss Sally, the wind blowing her thin hair about 
her face, her eyes as excited as a child’s, was run- 
ning down the tiny path. 

“T want you should see my new sofa!” she cried. 
“T was so afraid you’d get by before I caught you. 
Lots of folks has seen it, and they all think it’s 
beautiful. Come onin,dearies. 1 want you should 
take a look at it anyway, even if you can’t stop. 
It seems real providential I should be looking out 
the window just when you two passed.” 

The girls followed her up the path. Their faces 
were decorous, but Celia was slyly pinching Nell’s 
fingers. Miss Sally led the way into the tiny entry 
and opened the door of her parlor on the left. 
Opposite the door a big piece of furniture, carefully 
covered with an old sheet, seemed to fill half the 
little room. 

“You'd better stand over by the stove,” Miss 
Sally directed. “You'll get a better view of it that 
way. I keep it covered week days so’s ’twon’t 
fade, but I take the cover off Sundays. There, 
now, ain’t that handsome ?” 

The girls looked. From beneath the covering 
sheet the sofa, with its brilliant, scarlet, crinkled 
plush cover, seemed fairly to leap out at them. 
They gasped, and faced the situation valiantly. 

" " will look so warm on cold winter days!” Celia 
said. 

“It looks so very hospitable, Miss Sally,” Nell 
chimed in. 

Miss Sally gazed ‘at it with rapt admiration, 
ae an imaginary bit of dust from the crinkled 
plush. 

“I expect I’ll get it most wore out looking at it,” 
she said happily. “I didn’t s’pose I’d ever have 
anything like it in my life, but when my nephew, 
William Henry, sent me fifty dollars, I decided I’d 
give half to missions and buy a sofa with the rest. 
I asked Mr. Winter about it, and he said it was all 
right. I guess you girls can’t know what it’s like 
to have something bright in the house. There, 
now, I guess I’ll cover it again; there’s a streak 
of sun on that end.” 

As the girls went down the street their eyes met. 














i| have to be satisfied if they can adjust their chro- 


“I’m ashamed because I laughed,” Celia said. 
“J never gave half my money to missions.” 

“And when you think what her life has been— 
taking care of one sick relative after another,” 
Nell added. “ Maybe, after all, what a thing 
means—its spiritual content, as Miss Condit would 
say—is more than its color or proportion.” 

Miss Sally’s sofa, after all, had given its mes- 
sage. 
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THE WORLD’S MOST ACCURATE 
CLOCK. 


N the Case School of Applied Science in Cleve- 
I land there is aclock that holds the world’s ree- 
ord for accurate timekeeping. Over a period 
of several months it showed a variation of only 
eight thousandths of a second a day, which, in a 
| year’s time, would be less than three seconds. 
Ship chronometers, which are the most accurate 
time-measuring instruments in general use, cannot 
| keep true time within less than three to five seconds 
a month. Marine observations are absolutely de- 
| pendent on accurate timepieces, but ship’s officers 


nometers so that they will either gain or lose a 
certain amount each day. Then they add or sub- 
tract, and get absolutely correct time. In plotting 
records of a ship’s timepiece, its desirability is 
judged by a line that ascends or descends with 
absolute regularity. If the line rises and falls, 
the instrument is worthless. 

This Case clock stands on a stone pier independ- 
ent of the building, that extends sixteen feet to 
a natural shale foundation. It is in a small room 
surrounded by two other rooms, all built with brick 
walls. Gas stoves heat the outer rooms, and elec- 
tric-contact thermometers regulate the tempera- 





ture. The gas-stove flame automatically rises or 
falls with the variation in the Outside air tempera- 
| ture. Thus on warm days in August the flame in the 
gas stove is very low, while in below-zero January 
it burns at its brightest. In the clock room itself 
| the temperature is adjusted by an ordinary six- 
| teen-candle power incandescent lamp that is 
| flashed on and off by another electric-contact ther- 
|mometer. The school strictly enforces the rule 
that there must never be more than two people in 
| this inner room at one time. 
The clock, which stands five feet high, has three 
separate dials that register the hours, minutes 
| 2 and seconds, It is inclosed in an air-tight glass 
jar, inside of which are delicate instruments for 
measuring temperature, atmospheric pressure and 
| moisture. A small amount of chloride of lime, 
which is an efficient desiccating material, is kept 
always in the jar to absorb the moisture. 

By the aid of a set of dry batteries, the clock 
automatically winds itself every seven minutes. 
The movement is adjusted slow or fast by pumping 
air in or out of the glass container. Observations 
are made from the outside through double-glass 
windows through the separating walls and by 
means of a small electric lamp placed over the 
dials. 

Not only can this wonderful piece of clock mech- 
anism be adjusted to show less than a three-second 
| annual variation, but it is also possible to make 
| electric connections with other similar clocks else- 
| where. With this as a master clock the others 
| can be made to keep the same accurate time. 


| 
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LINCOLN AND THE MAN ON 
HORSEBACK. 
Bisa references that John Hay made in 


his diary to General McClellan, says Mr. 

Thayer in his biography of Lincoln’s private 
secretary, prepare us for McClellan’s failure. The 
entry for November 13, 1862, reads: 

I wish here to record what I consider a portent 
of evilto come. The President, Governor Seward 
and I went overto McClellan’s home to-night. The 
servant at the door said the general was at the 
wedding of Colonel Wheaton at General Buell’s, 
and would soon return. We went in, and after 
we had waited about an hour, McClellan came in, | 
and without paying any particular attention to the | 
porter who told him the President was waiting to | 
see him, went upstairs, passing the door of the | 
room where the President and Secretary of State 
were seated. They waited half an hour, and sent | | 
once more a servant to tell the general they were 
there; and the answer came that the general had 
gone to bed. 

I merely record this unparalleled insolence of 
epaulets without comment. It is the first indica- 
tion I have yet seen of the threatened supremacy 
of the military authorities. Coming home I spoke 
to the President about the matter, but he seemed 
not to have noticed it specially, saying it were 
better at this time not to be making points of eti- 
quette and personal dignity. 
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DOUBTFUL WISDOM. 


HE wounded Highlander seemed to make no 
headway toward recovery. He was forever 
talking about his “bonnie Scotland,” and the 
idea occurred to the doctor that a Scotch piper 
might rouse his spirits. Accordingly, he found a 
piper and arranged that he should pour forth all 
the gems of Scottish music the pipes were capable 
of interpreting. When the doctor called the next 
morning, he eagerly asked the matron: 
“Did the piper turn up?” 
“He did,” replied the matron. 
“And how’s our Scotch patient ?” 
“Oh, he’s fine; I never saw such a change,” said 
the matron. 
“That’s grand. That was a fine idea of mine,” 
said the delighted doctor. 
“Yes,” replied the matron sadly; “but the other 
thirty patients have all had serious relapses.” 
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SHE KNEW A WINDFALL. 





se HY, these apples are dirty,” complained 
the young housekeeper. 

“Well, yes, they are,” admitted the 
farmer. ‘You see they are windfalls, and that is 
why I can sell them so cheap.” 

‘You mean they’ve fallen from the trees on to 


customer inquired; then, proud of her ready 
understanding, she bought them. 


on the telephone. 
“T ordered the best cucumbers for pickling,” she | 

said sharply, “and you’ve sent me windfalls!””” 
“Sent what?” gasped the farmer’s wife. 
‘Windfall cucumbers! I can tell; 

think I can’t. There’s dirt on them!” 








the ground, but they are otherwise all right?” the | 


Several days later she called the farmer’s come 


you needn’t | 
| 
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See America This Summer 
Travel the Cool, Scenic Highway of the 


Northern Pacific Ry 


Through the most resourceful and 
picturesque northwest 


YELLOWSTONE 
NATIONAL PARK 


The Original and Greatest National Park 


Enter at Gardiner Gateway, the scenic and only North- 

ern Entrance, located near the main line. Stopovers 

permitted on through tickets. @Continue westward 

crossing the American Rockies and Cascades to North 

Pacific Coast Points and Rainier National Park. Won- 

derful Alaska, the tourist’s paradise, reached with a 
- delightful steamer ride from Puget Sound. 


Low Round Trip Summer Tourist 
Tickets on Sale Daily 
Travel Northern Pacific and enjoy additional scenery 
at no additional expense. 
Two trains daily from Chicago via St. Paul and Minne- 
ef apolis, another from Kansas City to North Pacific 
points. Great Northern Pacific S$. S. Co. from Port- 
| land; other steamship lines from Puget Sound Points 
or Shasta Rail Route to San Francisco. 
| Personally escorted tours weekly from Chicago, 
St. Paul and Minneapolis to Yellowstone Park. 


‘ Send today for free travel literature, rates and information. 
| A. M. CLELAND, G. P. A., 
515 Northern Pacific Bldg., St-Paul, Minn. 


Colville Indian Reservation, Eastern Washington, opens for 
Settlement July 5 to 22, Register at Spokane or Wilbur 
on Northern Pacific. Ask for reservation booklet. 
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A Sensible 
Thing To Do 


When the drug, caffeine — 
the active principle in coffee 
—shows in headache, nervous- 
ness, insomnia, biliousness, 
jumpy heart, and so on, the 
sensible thing to do is to quit 
the coffee. 


It's easy, having at hand the 
delicious pure food-drink 


Instant 
Postum 


It is made from wheat roasted 
with a bit of wholesome mo- 
lasses and is free from any 
harmful substance. 





OODYEAR Blue 
Streak Bicycle 
Tires, non-skid, 
sell everywhere for $2.50 each, 
while bicycle tires marketed in 
the old way cost from $3 to $5 each. 

The difference is chiefly due to the fact 
that Goodyear makes but one single tube 
bicycle tire, the guaranteed Blue Streak. 
One standard quality, one standard price, one 
standard guarantee mean better value for the 
bicycle rider. 

Get Goodyear Blue Streaks from any relia- 
ble bicycle tire dealer—$2.50 each, non-skid. 
They carry the same guarantee as tires 
which cost you as high as $10 a pair. 


The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. 
Akron, Ohio 


Thousands who prefer to pro- 
tect their health, use Postum 
with comfort and delight. 


Made in the cup— instantly 
—with hot water. Convenient, 
nourishing, satisfying. 


“There’s a Reason” 
for 


POSTUM 





: A ON 
Bicycle .Tires 




























